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AMERICAN NOTES 


CHARLES E. PETERSON, Editor 
120 South Third Street, Philadelphia 6 


MOVED AGAIN 


Like all people in the construction business we get 
moved around. As of June 1, 1956, we have been located in 
the building of the First Bank of the United States at 120 
South Third Street. 

Not much is known of the physical history of this two- 
story brick and marble structure designed by Samuel 
Blodget and built 1795-97. Stephen Girard bought it from 
the original institution in 1812. The interior was removed 
about 1900. It has recently been purchased by the federal 
government to be preserved as a part of the Independence 
National Historical Park. We show here an old photograph 
which shows many details now missing and which are 
eligible for restoration. 


First Bank of the United States. (Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
photograph collection) 


HOUSES FOR NEW ALBION, 1650 


By a grant of the Irish Crown in 1634 Sir Edmund 
Plowden secured the right to settle (just as the great Civil 
War in England began) lands in what is now the State of 
New Jersey. He sailed in 1642 with an expedition to estab- 
lish his colony, to be called New Albion. Operating in and 
out of Jamestown, he had hopes of supplanting the Swedes 
on the Delaware. After spending some six years there he 
returned to England, never to return. 

A promotional pamphlet entitled A Description of the 
Province of New Albion was first published in 1648 and 


again (in slightly revised form) two years later. This sec- 
ond edition of 32 pages, printed in London by James Moxon 
and signed “Beauchamp Plantagenet,” contains a sum- 
mary of contemporary American building types which is 
quite unique in our knowledge. According to Clifford 
Lewis, III, SAH, of Philadelphia who brought it to our 
attention, there are only three copies of this 1650 edition. 
It alone contains the following notes. 

The most remarkable item is the clear mention of the 
log house, the earliest that we have even seen. It still comes 
as a surprise to most Americans to learn that the log house, 
classic dwelling of the American frontier in the 19th 
century, was unknown here until introduced by the Swedes 
along the Delaware River in or after 1738. Early literary 
sources on this subject are extremely rare and usually 
vague. The mention we quote here definitely establishes 
the use of the horizontal log type at this period, a whole 
generation earlier than any previous documentation we 
know of. 


THE “SIX SORTS” 


For building of houses there are six sorts: The first 
[Type I] is in the first 15. days whilst the ship at anchor is 
unlading, and bound to diet, and lodge the passenger, and 
is made of 25. foot long, 18. foot broad, and 12. foot high, 
like an Arbour with 2 rowes of poles barked, and end 
burned. Now they fell pine or fir trees, and cut off the bark 
boards, 9. foot long and 6. foot broad, being an inch 
thick, white and sweet of the Turpentine. On the inside 
then they place the bark boards between the poles, and one 
hanging over the other a full inch thick, and are fastened 
with a double ten penny nail through board, and both 
poles clinched; this house of two rooms costs but 10. s. 
and three or four such houses all of 40. s. price is sufficient 
for a good family. 


A clove board house nailed to posts, [Type II] and 
covered with the same, of foure rooms below, and a loft 
above for corn and servants, with two flews chimneys, will 
cost besides nayles 4.1. or 80. single dayes work, such in 
Virginia and New England are most used. 


An Irish house of posts walled and devided with close 
watlle [sic] hedges, and thin turfed above, and thick turfs 
without below cannot be fired. [Type III] 


A log house of young trees [Type IV] 30. foot square 
uotched in at corners. 


A mud-wall house [Type V ] thatched or tiled. 


A brick house or square tower 3. stories high, [Type VI] 
tiled or flat with terras earth, is most usefull, warm in 
winter and cool in summer, and very cheap wood and brick, 
earth is in the place so as 1000. of brick will cost but 3.s. 


or 3 dayes work, and there is every where shiploads of . 


Oyster-shells for lime and store of freestone and slatestone 
to build strong Castles, Churches and Palaces, and an Iron- 
grate door is the safest. 
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THE CHURCHES OF GOA 


CARLOS DE AZEVEDO 


THE PorTUGUESE were the prime explorers of the Renais- 
sance. By the dawn of the sixteenth century they had 
landed in Brazil and discovered the sea route to India, 
taking with them missionaries to convert the natives to 
Christianity. Both in South America and in Asia the 
colonial churches are the principal architectural accom- 
plishment of the Portuguese. Although art historians have 
for some time been studying the Mannerist and baroque 
buildings of Brazil, until recently no steps had been taken 
to classify the monuments of Portuguese India." Still in the 
possession of Portugal, the latter are found in the terri- 
tories of Goa, Damao, and Diu on the western coast of 
India and in Bassein not far from Bombay. 

In the province of Goa the churches are concentrated in 
the three coastal districts of Bardez, Ilhas and Salcete 
which are known as the Old Conquests because they came 
into the possession of Portugal in the sixteenth century. 
Old Goa, the capital, formerly a splendid city of some 
200,000 inhabitants, was founded in the fifteenth century 
before the coming of the Portuguese. It was taken by 
Afonso de Albuquerque in 1510 and fortified by the 
Portuguese architect Tomas Fernandes. In the ensuing 
years Goa became the principal bastion of Portugal in the 
East, the center of great commercial activity and the site 
of large and sumptuously decorated churches which at- 
tracted the favorable attention of foreign travelers. The 
Hollander, J. H. van Linschooten, who visited Old Goa in 
1583, included in his book of travels some interesting views 
of the city.” It was, however, the French traveler Francois 
Pyrard de Laval, a resident of Goa between 1608 and 1610, 
who wrote the best description of the place.* Besides de- 
scribing the city’s extraordinary activity, Laval expressed 
astonishment at the size and number of the churches which 
seemed to have been provided for every street and square. 
He found the hospital one of the best he had seen. Other 
travelers, French, British, Spanish and Italian, did not 
hesitate to compare Goa with the cities of the western 
world. 

Old Goa was still a prosperous city in the early seven- 
teenth century. It was doomed, however, to complete de- 
cay, for already by the 1650’s people were leaving it in 
alarming numbers because they found the site unhealthy. 
Also the soil had become too poor to supply the place 
with sufficient food to meet its daily needs. Finally, the 


CarLos DE AzEVEDO is Curator of the National Museum of Con- 
temporary Art, Lisbon. 


harbor, some ten miles from the coast, proved unsuitable 
for ships that were increasing steadily in size. The River 
Mandovi was not deep enough to provide anchorage. 

By 1759 the residence of the Viceroy had been trans- 
ferred to Pangim which became the new capital and before 
the end of the century Old Goa was in a pitiable condition. 
With the nineteenth century came complete ruin. All the 
houses eventually disappeared along with many of the re- 
ligious buildings. The jungle invaded the streets and where 
once a fine city had stood there is today a forest of palm 
trees through which appear the towers of the major monu- 
ments. 

Several churches which survived the tragedy are now the 
only evidence of Old Goa’s former greatness. Of the first 
period of construction, corresponding to the reign of 
Manuel I (1496-1521), nothing now remains. Nossa 
Senhora do Rosario, the earliest church left standing, 
dates from 1543.* Contemporary perhaps is the late Gothic 
Manueline portal now incorporated in the rebuilt church 
of Sao Francisco. Most of the churches were begun in the 
second half of the sixteenth century and completed in the 
seventeenth. They belong to the Mannerist style of archi- 
tecture which under the influence of Sebastiano Serlio’s 
publications predominated in Portugal at the time. 

The cathedral of Goa is the largest of these buildings 
and certainly the greatest architectural accomplishment of 
the Portuguese in India (Fig. 1). The huge church, nearly 
300 feet long and very wide, was begun in 1562 but the 
construction progressed so slowly that when Pyrard de 
Laval left Goa in 1610 people were wondering if it ever 
would be finished. The nave and aisles are of ihe same 
height, following the hall church system used in the con- 
temporary Portuguese cathedrals of Miranda do Douro 
(1552), Leiria (1569), and Portalegre (1556), the one 
with which the see of Goa is most closely connected. The ap- 
pearance of the severe, compartmented fagade was seri- 
ously marred by the collapse of one of the angle towers 
which fell in a great storm during the winter of 1766. 

The history of the Portuguese churches in India is 
closely connected with the activity of the various religious 
orders. Although the Franciscans were the first to arrive— 
they sailed as early as 1500 and by 1517 had obtained 
King Manuel’s consent to erect their first monastery—the 
primitive church of the order has disappeared. The present 
building is a reconstruction of the mid-seventeenth century. 
The lofty vaulted interior is richly decorated with stucco, 
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Fic. 1. Old Goa. The cathedral (begun 1562). Facade. 
(M. T. Chicé) 


Fic. 2. Old Goa. The Bom Jesus (completed 1605). Facade. The 
tomb of St. Francis Xavier lies in this church. (Author) 


mural paintings and fine gilded woodwork. Indian in- 
fluence can be seen in the curious angels painted over the 
side chapels, wearing a sort of sari. The pavement con- 
tains the tombs—some as early as the sixteenth century— 
of Portuguese noblemen and their families. 

The Jesuits, who arrived with St. Francis Xavier in 
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Fic. 4. Old Goa. Our Lady of Divine Providence. Fagade 


(completed 1661). (Author) 


Fic. 5. Goa, Ilhas District. Santana of Talaulim. Facade. (Author) 


Fic. 3. Old Goa. The Bom Jesus. Facade detail. (M. T. Chicé) 


1542, created some of the best Christian buildings in India. 
Of the important church of Sao Paulo which was barrel- 
vaulted throughout, only the arch of the main entrance is . 
now standing. The Bom Jesus, finished in 1605, has sur- 
vived disaster. It has a typical high Mannerist facade 
topped by a serpentine pedimental screen (Figs. 2 and 3) 
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and a fine portal of a harder stone which seems to have 
been quarried in Bassein. This, like the doorway of the 
cathedral, is composed of an arch flanked by coupled 
columns, after a well known model of Serlio’s treatise on 
architecture which was frequently used both in Portugal 
and Brazil. The interior has a single nave now covered 
by a wooden ceiling, although in the transept a section of 
coffered barrel vaulting is still preserved. 


Fic. 6. Goa, Ilhas District. Santana of Talaulim. Interior. (Author) 


Fic. 7. Goa Margao, Salcete District. Espirito Santo. Facade. 
(M. T. Chicé) 


At the church of Nossa Senhora da Divina Providéncia 
the interior is that of a grand Italian baroque church with 
certain oriental elements of decoration. The large facade, 
completed in 1661 by Italian Theatines, reflects an attempt 
to reproduce Carlo Maderna’s front of St. Peter’s in Rome, 
with angle turrets ending in pyramidal spires, which again 
show Serlian influence (Fig. 4). 

Other early churches of Old Goa are in ruins, like that of 


Fic. 8. Goa, Salcete District. Curtorim church. Facade 
(M. T. Chicé) 


Fic. 9. Goa, Salcete District. Rachol seminary. Chapel sanctuary. 
(Author) 
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Sao Joao de Deus or the convent of Sta. Monica. The lat- 
ter is still an impressive monument with massive walls and 
a huge cloister surrounded by rows of cells. Here by the 
middle of the seventeenth century a hundred Augustinian 
nuns were housed. Nearby the single surviving tower of 
the church of Sto. Agostinho is the most grandiose of all 
the great ruins in Goa. It is known that the vault col- 
lapsed in 1842 and in 1936 the remaining parts of the 
facade crumbled to pieces. With careful measurements 
and the aid of an old photograph of the ruined church M. T. 
Chicé was able to reconstitute the facade, which had 
enormous towers of five stories of equal height.® The plan 
indicates a wide nave flanked by chapels with a salient 
transept and a vaulted rectangular chancel like those of the 
major Mannerist churches of continental Portugal. 

Besides the churches of Old Goa there are others no less 
distinguished to be found hidden among the palm thickets 
in the central district of Ilhas or in the northern and 
southern districts of Bardez and Salcete. The most impos- 
ing structure is the seventeenth-century church of Santana 
of Talaulim, a few miles south of Pangim, the modern 
capital (Fig. 5). Deserted since the neighborhood was 
ravaged by the plague in 1783, the church has been dam- 
aged by tree roots and massive tropical vines which have 
forced their way to the top of the towers. The facade re- 
veals the influence of the portal and upper sections of the 
front of the Bom Jesus and the impact of the tremendous 
towers of Sto. Agostinho. The grand interior, covered with 
white plaster, shows the same Indianization of classical 
motives found elsewhere in Goa, for the capitals of the 
paired Corinthian pilasters are strangely flattened and 
their parts have been freely rearranged (Fig. 6). The side 
chapels are composed in the form of shallow rounded 
niches with an Italianate shell form in the upper part. This 
arrangement, derived from a plan in Serlio, is found also 
at the former Jesuit church of Sao Paulo, now the cathedral 
of Diu, and in the church of Espirito Santo at Margao 
(Fig. 7) where the interior elevation has other marked 
connections with the church of Talaulim. 

Characteristic of the eighteenth century is the little 
chapel of the Senhora da Piedade in a suburb of Old Goa. 
The facade has a composition of doorway with superposed 


1. The principal 19th-century source for sketches and descriptions 
of the churches of Goa is Anténio Lopes Mendes, A India portuguesa 
(2 vols.; Lisboa, 1886). 

In 1951 a government mission, of which the author of this paper 
was a member, spent several months in India, photographing 
churches and convents and making plans and measured drawings. 
The report of the chief of the mission, Mario Tavares Chicé, Pro- 
fessor of the History of Art at the University of Lisbon, published 
under the auspices of the Overseas Ministry, will provide the essen- 
tial study of the religious architecture of Portuguese India. 

2. Jan Hugo van Linschooten (1563-1611), Itinéraire du voyage 
ou navégation aux Indes orientales (Amsterdam, 1596). 

3. Francois Pyrard de Laval (c. 1570-1621), Discours du voyage 
des francais aux Indes orientales (Paris, 1611). 
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window much used in the contemporary architecture of 
southern Portugal. Certain regional traits appear in this 
period. In Bardez a false dome was often used over the 
front, as in the churches of Assagao and Calangute. In 
Salcete the upper part of the facade is more elaborate and 
at Margao, Orlim, Varca and Curtorim small cupolas were 
used to crown the towers (Fig. 8). 

The churches of Goa are easily distinguishable from 
those of Brazil which were influenced by the architecture 
of the north of Portugal. In India it seems clear that the 
influence came principally from the center of the mother 
country or from the southern region of Alentejo. The use 
of cylindrical towers in the Rosario of Old Goa, for ex- 
ample, establishes an obvious link with ‘a series of 
sixteenth-century monuments in the Alentejo.® 

As in Brazil, gilded and polychromed woodcarving was 
given a major role in the decoration of the church interiors, 
especially in the sanctuaries and about the chancel arches. 
So rich was the effect of this woodcarving that a traveler 
to Goa in 1695 remarked that the zone of the high altar 
at Sao Francisco “looks Jike an entire Mass of Gold.”* 
The brilliant unity of such compositions is found again in 
the fine interior of the former Jesuit seminary church at 
Rachol in Salcete (Fig. 9) where the seventeenth-century 
high altar is part of an ensemble which embraces minor 
altars, sculptured niches and, indeed, the entire wall sur- 
face of this part of the church. The golden chancel, which 
contains the only vaulting of the building, is effectively con- 
trasted with the severe white plaster surfaces of the rest of 
the church. 

Unlike the gilded woodwork of Brazil, however, that of 
Portuguese India shows indigenous influences in the types 
of angels and of saints, of costumes, and in the general 
flattening of the European decorative patterns employed.® 
The same characteristics appear in the numerous early 
paintings which were executed by Indian Christians. 

In spite of these differences which to so large a degree 
create the personality of Goanese art there are many ob- 
vious connections with the churches of colonial Brazil, 
especially those of the Mannerist style, which it would 
be rewarding to explore. 

MUSEU NACIONAL DE ARTE CONTEMPORANEA, LISBON 


4. M. T. Chicé, “A igreja do priorado do Rosario de Velha Goa, a 
arte manuelina e a arte do Guzarate,” Belas Artes, 2.* sér., 7 (1954), 
17-22. 

5, M. T. Chico, “A igreja dos Agostinhos de Goa e a arquitectura 
da India portuguesa,” Garcia de Orta, II, 2 (1954), 233-240. 

6. M. T. Chicé, “A igreja do priorado do Rosario de velha Goa 


: ”, Giovanni Francesco Gemelli Carreri, “A Voyage Round the 
World,” in John Churchill, Collection of Voyages and Travels (Lon- 
don, 1704), IV, 217. 


8. M. T. Chicé: “A escultura decorativa e a tal’ha dourada nas ~ 


igrejas da India portuguesa,” Belas Artes, 2." sér., 7 (1954), 23-29; 
“Gilt carved-work retables of the churches of Portuguese India,” 
The Connoisseur, CXXXVII, 551 (Feb., 1956), 35-38. 
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LATE BAROQUE AND ROCOCO 
IN NORTH PORTUGAL 


J. B. BURY 


Durinc THE middle decades of the eighteenth century 
there flourished in the north of Portugal, in the districts 
of Minho, the Beiras and Traz-os-Montes, a highly indi- 
vidual expression of late baroque and rococo architecture. 
The origins of this movement may be traced to the arrival 
in Oporto some time before 1730 of the versatile Tuscan 
Nicolo Nasoni, who had studied in Rome and was working 
in Malta when the Dean of Oporto Cathedral persuaded 


him to emigrate to Portugal.! His influence on the develop- . 


ment of late baroque in the north of Portugal was very con- 
siderable but more as a stimulant to native creativeness 
than by any simple introduction of a foreign style. 

Nasoni was originally a painter but his work in Portugal 
appears to have been almost entirely architectural. One of 
the most important features of his influence was the liberty 
which he took as a painter with architectural rules and the 
lack of restraint of his architectural decoration. He was 
primarily active in the city of Oporto from 1731, when he 
designed the church of the Clérigos, until 1754, when his 
design for the tower of the same church was submitted to 
the Brotherhood.? There was, however, a period between 
1734 and 1740 when he appears to have been working out- 
side Oporto, probably engaged on the large scale commis- 
sion of re-building the entire Cathedral of Lamego behind 
its Gothic facade. 

Nasoni’s decorative style, in addition to its pictorial 
quality, is characterised by a series of repeated themes: 
large finials of flaming urns and torches, scrolls, scallop 
shells, baroque cartouches, long pendent festoons or tassels 
of leaves and flowers, sprays of palm leaves, and the broken 
and reversed pediment which derives from Buontalenti’s 
Porta dei Supplichi at the Palazzo Uffizi (1580) and later 
Florentine buildings such as Matteo Nigetti’s fagade of 
San Gaetano (160448). 

Nasoni’s influence is particularly strong in the Lamego 
region notably at the church of the Clérigos at Vila Real 
(Fig. 1), the chapel of the country house of Mateus nearby 
(Fig. 2), and the church of Nossa Senhora dos Remédios 
at Lamego. Both the latter buildings are dated 1750 and 
their interiors display Nasoni’s most characteristic motifs. 


J. B. Bury writes and lectures in England on the art and architecture 
of Portugal and Brazil. 


In the facade of the house at Mateus dramatic use is made 
of balustrades, statues, volutes, broken pediments and de- 
flected entablatures. Scallop shells are used repeatedly and 
the colossal corner pinnacles, shaped like elaborate pawn 
pieces, are reminiscent of those on the staircase of N.S. dos 
Remédios. 

Nicolo Nasoni’s style was entirely and characteristicaily 
baroque.* This is evident in his spatial composition * and 
also in his dramatic broken pediments and the rich, heavy 
and opulent style of his decoration (Fig. 3). He followed 
the late baroque tendency of taking more and more liberties 
with classical forms and in his later work at Oporto—the 
Quinta do Freixo (about 1749), the facade of the Miser- 
icérdia (1750) and the tower of the Clérigos (1754) —his 
progressive emancipation is clearly evident. However, un- 
til almost the last he maintained the orders supporting a 
straight entablature, penetrated and even interrupted with 
ornament but still firmly horizontal. 

Nasoni’s pupil José Figueiredo de Seixas, a painter who 
was also a translator and writer on the theory and practice 
of painting, went further in his three-storey facade of the 
church of the Carmelite Third Order at Oporto (built 
1756-1768). Here the first entablature surmounted by a 
balustrade is horizontal; the second entablature is pene- 
trated by an oval oculus and the cornice deflected in a 
pointed shape over it; while the uppermost storey has no 
entablature or even cornice so that this storey and the 
mixtilinear pointed pediment above it are undivided and 
together comprise the third and uppermost zone in the 
articulation of the facade. 

This church is in fact a transitional building which just 
as clearly looks forward to the rococo (Fig. 4.) as Nasoni’s 
late work looks back to the baroque (Fig. 3). 

The rococo style, created in France in the early eighteenth 
century, was a reaction against baroque massiveness and 
is characterised by delicate asymmetrical ornament capri- 
ciously applied without reference to the structural re- 
quirements of architecture or furniture. It was gradually 
adopted in north Portugal, and appeared in church retable 
designs before 1750 and in exterior stone decoration by 
1760. It fused with the local late baroque and relieved it of 
its heaviness to produce a highly individual architecture 
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Fic. 1. Vila Real. Church of 
(Author) 


dated 1750. (Author) 


notable for its extravagence and non-functional caprice. 
The special features of the style are the abandonment of 
straight lines in favour of broken curves and complex flam- 
boyant ornament based on springing and swollen plant 
forms combined with shell- and rock-work (rocaille) . 

At Lamego Cathedral the transept altar of N.S. do 
Rosario, which is already fully rococo without any vestige 
left of classical form, was contracted for by Joao Correia 
Lopes on April 13, 1751.5 A few rocaille elements also ap- 
pear in the interior of N.S. dos Remédios (1750-1761) ,® 
for example on the frames of the nave side doors and 
again in the round windows on the facade (Fig. 5). Other- 
wise the late baroque style deriving from Nasoni remains 
dominant throughout; for example the elaborate windows 
in the chancel are directly derived from Nasoni’s splendid 
composition involving a wall fountain with a bull’s-eye 
window above it in the sacristy of Lamego Cathedral. 
Indeed, examples of later eighteenth-century buildings in 
the Lamego district, such as the Casa das Brolhas (1771) 
and the chapel of the Holy Family (1783) on the second 
terrace below N.S. dos Remédios (Fig. 6), would seem to 
indicate that the baroque style continued in fashion at 
Lamego with little if any rococo influence in that particular 
area. 

In the region of Braga and Guimaraes the late baroque 
architecture was little influenced by Nasoni although he is 
believed to have been employed to redesign the facade of 
the Braga Cathedral. In fact throughout the eighteenth 


the Clérigos. Facade. Fic. 2. Chapel of Mateus near Vila Real. Facade, 


Fic. 3. Quinta do Freixo near Oporto, begun 


1749 (attributed to Nicolé Nasoni). Detail of 


main fagade. (Author) 


century Braga was remarkable for the independent cre- 
ativeness of its architecture which would indeed seem 
rather to have influenced Nasoni, in his design of the 
Quinta do Freixo, than to have been influenced by him. 

The local baroque style of the mid-century is well il- 
lustrated at Guimaraes in the facade of the Convent of 
Santa Clara (José Moreira, 1741) and the chapels of the 
Third Orders of Sao Domingos (1743) and Sao Fran- 
cisco (1750) .7 More original, however, are the works of a 
gifted amateur architect André Ribeiro Soares da Silva who 
designed the town hall (1754) at his native city of Braga 
(Fig. 7), and subsequently the church of the Santos 
Passos (1769) at Guimaraes.® The town hall at Braga is 
the most important of these buiidings, exhibiting the ex- 
traordinary swollen style which appears in an extreme form 
on the fagade of the church of the Congregados at Braga 
(Fig. 8). The latter is an undated monument of very late 
baroque style which may reveal the influence of Nasoni 
and Seixas in the general organisation of the design and 
the huge finials, but is entirely opposed to their style in 
the severe absence of decoration. The abstract treatment of 
emphatic mouldings built up of repeated series of broken 
curves to convey a rippling, tremulous effect gives this 
Braga facade a powerful and imposing originality rarely 
paralleled elsewhere in baroque architecture. The Cister- 
cian church at Griissau, Schleswig (1728-35), which be- 
longs to the late baroque style of the younger Dientzen- 
hofers may be mentioned as an example of somewhat 
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similar treatment.® The engraved architectural ornament of 
Johann Andreas Bergmiiller (c. 1730) may also be cited 
as highly suggestive, both in relation to the emphatic use 
of repeated broken curves and also for other themes popu- 
lar in North Portuguese baroque such as ogee profiles and 
“ear” motifs. 

An extraordinary variety of late baroque facades, which 
may be approximately dated around the middle of the 
eighteenth century by analogy with similar buildings of 
known date, are to be found all over the Minho district. 
These are nearly always completely conservative in their 
structural framework but enlivened by elaborate and often 
fantastic aperture frames for which Nasoni had set ample 
precedents (Fig. 3). Among many other examples there 
may be mentioned town houses of the period at Braga 
(118-124 Avenida Central), Viana do Castelo (36-38 
Rua de Sacadura Cabral), Barcelos (facing N.S. da Cruz, 
Fig. 9) and Oporto (near Sao Joao Novo, Fig. 10), the 
church of N.S. da Agonia (dated 1752-55) at Viana do 
Castelo,’ that of the Reféios de Lima nearby and the door- 
way of the Misericérdia church at Ponte de Lima. In most 
of these buildings, more especially in the last five, the in- 
fluence of Nasoni’s favourite motifs—his divided and re- 
versed pediment and his characteristic use of palm sprays 
—is apparent. Here, however, the treatment is new and 
individual, representing a series of inventive variants on 
Nasoni’s themes. The Misericérdia church portal at Ponte 
de Lima, for example, is surmounted by a divided and 
reversed pediment which springs spectacularly from a con- 
vex doorhead and is such a free and novel version of 
Nasoni’s motif as to be in effect an original design. Curi- 
ously enough, the divided and reversed pediment was not 
adopted in the parallel architecture of Minas Gerais, Brazil, 
which indeed appears to have more in common with that of 
the Beira Alta than of the Minho. 

It was within such a late baroque stylistic background 
that the influence of the rococo began to penetrate archi- 
tectural design soon after the middle of the century. At 
Oporto the key transitional building is the church of the 
Carmelite Third Order of N.S. do Carmo (begun 1756) in 
which Nasoni’s pupil, J. F. de Seixas, developed the 
opulent style of his Tuscan master in a lighter, more lyrical 
direction. The ornament is less dramatic and in lower re- 
lief and for the first time rocaille elements are introduced 
into the decoration of a stone fagade. They appear, for 
example, on the capitals of the lower order of pilasters and 
are perceptible in the detail of the side windows (Fig. 4). 

As usual throughout the development of Portuguese 
architecture, stylistic changes on church facades were 
anticipated by some years by the design of interior wood- 
carved retables. Thus the transitional rococo side altar of 
N.S. do Rosario in the church of Sao Domingos at Viana 
do Castelo 1! dates from as early as 1746 while the fully 
rococo retable of N.S. do Rosario in the cathedral at 


Fic. 4. Oporto. Third Order church of N.S. do 


Carmo, built 1756-68 (architect J. F. de Seixas). 
Detail of side windows. (Author) 


Fic. 5. Church of N.S. dos Remédios near 
Lamego, 1750-61. Detail of facade. (Author) 


Fic. 6. Staircase of N.S. dos Remédios near 
Lamego, Hexagonal chapel of the Holy Family, 
dated 1783. (Author) 
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Lamego is only five years later, and we may presume that 
the s,.-ndid full rococo interior decoration of the nave of 
N.S. da Agonia at Viana dates from soon after the com- 
pletion of the church in 1755. The finest rococo interior in 
north Portugal, that of the monastery church of Tibaes, 
may, therefore, perhaps belong to the same approximate 
period. The appearance of the first rocaille motifs in stone 
was on the other hand a distinctly later development, which 
only started at dates roughly contemporary with the build- 


Fic. 7. Braga. Town hall, begun 1754 (architect André Ribeiro 
Soares da Silva). Detail of facade. (Author) . 


Fic. 8. Braga. Church of the Congregados. Facade. (Author) 


ing of the key church of the Carmelite Third Order of 
N.S. do Carmo at Oporto (1756-68). 

At N.S. dos Remédios, Lamego, rocaille stone carving 
appears by 1761 (Fig. 5) and at Braga on the west front 
of the episcopal palace soon after 1759, when Dom Gaspar 
de Braganga was appointed archbishop.’ At Bom Jesus 
do Monte, near Braga, the first transitional work at the 
Terreiro dos Evangelistas dates from 1765; while at 
Guimaraes the baroque granite doorway of the church of 
Sao Domingos, which still only betrays slight influence of 
rococo themes, is dated as late as 1770. 

Unfortunately many of the chief masterpieces of the full 
rococo style in north Portugal are neither dated nor docu- 
mented, for example, the Casa do Mexicano (Fig. 11) and 
the garden of the Casa dos Biscainhos (Fig. 12) at Braga,'* 
the rococo additions to the monastic buildings of Santo 
Tirso,'* the chapel of Santa Maria Madalena at Falperra 
near Braga and the chapel of the Malheiras palace at Viana 
(Fig. 13), the country house of Sao Joao da Pesqueira 1° 
and town houses at Guimaraes (Casa dos Lobos Machados, 
Fig. 14), Oporto (21-37 Rua das Flores and 43-51 Rua 
de Belomonte) and Braga (131-132 Largo Conde 
d’Agrolongo). All available evidence seems to indicate 
that this full-flowering of exernal granite-carved rococo 
took place between 1770 and 1784, when Carlos Luis 
Ferreira da Cruz Amarante '* designed the present church 
of Bom Jesus do Monte (completed 1810) in the neo- 
classical style.'* This does not rule out the possibility that 
the rococo style continued to be employed for some years 
after 1784 but it is unlikely to have maintained its full 
creative force for much longer. The silversmiths of Oporto 
were certainly using rococo decorative themes at least as 
late as the end of the eighteenth century (silver mark of 
1792-1810), but it was during the reign of José I (silver 
marks of 1758-68 and 1768-92) that rocaille was at the 
height of its popularity.1* 

The little church of N.S. do Tergo at Oporto !® was built 
in 1756-59 but was subsequently enlarged and was re- 
opened for worship in 1774. It is to the period of this en- 
largement that we may attribute the unusual and elaborate 
rococo granite facade (Fig. 15). To the year 1774 there 
may also be conjecturally assigned the full rococo 
cartouches and plinths of the statues of Isaiah and Isaac 
on the uppermost parapet of the staircase of the Five Senses 
at Bom Jesus do Monte near Braga—because it was in that 
year that the inscriptions and names of the statues were 
changed from classical to biblical personages (Midas to 
Solomon, etc.). This staircase, begun in the 1730's, is a 
later and more elaborate version of the charming early 
baroque staircase of fountains on the hillside behind the 
monastery of Tibaes. The Bom Jesus staircase *° exhibits a 
sequence of styles from baroque to full rococo which is an 
epitome of the whole development of architectural orna- 
ment in north Portugal. The first cartouches and plinths 
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Fic. 9. Barcelos. House opposite church of N.S. da Cruz. Detail of 
facade. (Author) 


at the foot of the staircase (Moses and Jeremiah) still be- 
long stylistically to the early baroque of the Tibaes 
fountains. The statues midway up the staircase (Noah and 
the Shunamite) have late-baroque cartouches and plinths 
betraying the influence of Nasoni in the prominent palm 
sprays. The ornament of the statues on the next stage 
above (Jonathan and Esdras) reveals the beginnings of 
rococo while the style of the cartouches and plinths of the 
uppermost statues (Isaiah and Isaac) is fully and flam- 
boyantly rococo.”1 

The stairway and chapels of Bom Jesus considered as a 
complete conception together with the similar grand de- 
sign at Lamego (Fig. 16), are perhaps the most mag- 
nificently original achievements of the eighteenth-century 
baroque of north Portugal—only repeated elsewhere on 
a much smaller scale, as at Congonhas do Campo in 
Minas Gerais, Brazil. 

It is not easy to generalise about the characteristics of 


Fic. 11. Braga. Casa do Mexicano. Facade. (Author) 


facade. (Author) 


the late baroque and rococo architecture of north Portugal. 
Regional diversity is considerable, even noticeable between 
the styles of neighbouring towns such as Braga and 
Guimaraes. It could almost be said, as of the Manueline, 
that there are as many variants as there are major monu- 
ments. This is particularly true of the city of Braga and its 
immediate environs where a highly original creative 
impetus continuing throughout the eighteenth century pro- 
duced an almost bewildering variety of different styles. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to make two generalisations: 
first, that these buildings are of interest not for their archi- 
tecture in the architectonic sense but for their architectural 
decoration, and, secondly, that the style is throughout un- 


’ classical in spirit. The unusual groundplans of the chapel of 


Santa Maria Madalena at Falperra (Fig. 17) and the 
Adro dos Reis at Lamego (Fig. 18) are quite exceptional 
among the otherwise almost universally conventional plans 
of nearly all the buildings of this period. The unclassical 


Fic. 12. Braga. Casa dos Biscainhos. Garden 
pavilion. (Author) 
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Fic. 13. Viana do Castelo. Chapel of Casa dos Malheiros Reimdées. 
Detail of facade. (Author) 


Fic. 14. Guimaraes. Casa dos Lobos Machados. Fagade. (Author) 


Fic. 15. Oporto. Church of N.S. do Terco. Facade. (Author) 
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qualities of the style are characteristic of late baroque and 
rococo throughout Europe; the late baroque tendency was 
to take extreme liberties with classical rules while rococo 
was altogether unclassical. Thus, at the chapel of the 
Malheiras at Viana, which represents the final stage in the 
development of north Portuguese rococo, the entablature 
has been deliberately eliminated altogether from the fagade 
although it appears at the sides supported by the hand- 
some pilasters flanking the composition. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the parallel architecture of Minas 
Gerais in Brazil avoided such a complete disintegration of 
the classical framework; there was emphatic deflection 
over or round a bull’s-eye window but the basic integrity 
and horizontal line of the entablature was maintained, thus 
clearly separating fagade from pediment. No less distinctive 
is the architectural originality of Mineiro church plans in 
striking contrast to the conventionality of those of the 
Minho. 

The progressive abandonment of classical rules is well 
illustrated by the use of finials. Nasoni’s finials crown the 
pilasters which articulate his fagades, thus logically extend- 
ing their vertical line into the sky. Even at the Quinta do 
Freixo the logic of this principle is maintained so that al- 
though the classical orders have been abandoned the finials 
still clearly punctuate the intervals between windows and 
thus continue to indicate the classical-style articulation of 
the fagade into bays. The Casa do Mexicano at Braga 
(Fig. 11) represents the extreme to which emancipation 
from classical tradition was eventually to lead. Here the 
decorative role of the orders for the sculptural enrichment 
and articulation of facades has been entirely superseded. 
Instead of columns or pilasters with apertures between, it is 
the elaborately carved door and window frames which pro- 
vide both the sculptural enrichment and the punctuation 
of the facade; to stress this quite unequivocally, the finials 
are disposed along the parapet no longer above the inter- 
vals between windows but above the windows themselves. 

In Nasoni’s architecture, as in other typical late baroque 
buildings, the decorative emphasis still tends to be concen- 
trated on the hood or pediment crowning the aperture, 
the sides being left comparatively undecorated (Figs. 4, 
7,9 and 10). But with the advent of the full rococo in north 
Portugal the complete frame comes to be surrounded with 
decoration and the treatment of the corners in particular 
becomes progressively more expansive, elaborate and 
dominant in the composition, (Figs. 1] and 13), with 
great rocaille “ears” adding a fantastic touch to the en- 
semble.”” 

It is possible that the Casa do Mexicano at Braga, 
which represents the culmination of the style,?* has direct 
or indirect associations with Mexico; the Palacio de 
Gobierno at Aguascalientes ** for example, has something 
in common with it. But the special character of the style re- 
flects international rococo themes of the 1750’s—paral- 
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lelled for instance in the Falken house (1752), Wiirzburg, 
and stucco work of Antonio Bossi in the Residenz at Wiirz- 
burg,”° or by tk mirror frames illustrated in Chippen- 
dale’s The Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s Director 
(1754-62). It has been well said that the Casa do Mexicano 
resembles an elaborate piece of rococo furniture and the 
analogies with Chippendale are particularly apt. There is 
the same rococo predeliction for swelling curves in Chip- 
pendale’s French commode tables and in the first floor bal- 
conies of the Braga house, in marked contrast for example 
to the straight lines of Nasoni’s balconies. The window 
frames of the Casa do Mexicano may be compared with 
Chippendale’s French style mirrors, the ogee termination 
with Chippendale’s Gothic crestings, and the statue of the 
Moor at the turn of the staircase with the oriental taste 
which is so marked a feature of designs scattered through- 
out Chippendale’s Gentleman’s Director. Both, in fact, in- 
dependently reflect current international rococo trends. 

The externalization in stone of interior woodcarved orna- 
ment is a well-known characteristic of Spanish and Portu- 
guese architecture. Church fronts are repeatedly designed 
and carved as retables, giving them an extraordinary rich- 
ness and complexity. At the same time the much greater 
scale and the different materials employed convey a new 
and original impression. It is the same with the Casa do 
Mexicano. The treatment may resemble interior decoration 
or furniture but the granite of the aperture surrounds, and 
structural members (now set against a nineteenth-century 
wall surface of dark purple tiles) give the whole a colour 
and texture which are entirely its own, and make it per- 
haps the most elegant, spontaneous and lyrical rococo ex- 
terior in Europe. 

Another specially Iberian characteristic in the late 
baroque and rococo architecture of north Portugal is the 
mixtilinear arch used for doorways and windows, but it is 
here used in a more undulant and repetitive manner than 
in Spanish parallels, a contrast no less marked between 
Portuguese and Spanish architecture in the New World 
where this characteristic reached its most extreme develop- 
ment. The “ripple”-style curved heads of the series of 
Brazilian rococo doorways dating from 1775-1785 and 
attributed to the Aleijadinho at Ouro Preto and Sao Joao 
d’El Rei*® represent the culmination of the Portuguese 
mixtilinear arch.?7 

Finally, the ogee pediment is so ubiquitous in the mid- 
and late-eighteenth-century architecture of Portugal and 
is used so dramatically that it must be included as a char- 
acteristic feature of the Northern style. Associated with 
Borromini (San Carlo alle Quattro Fontane and the Ora- 
torio dei Filippini at Rome), its use was barely indicated, 
and then only in minor features, by Nasoni, who clearly 
preferred triangular or, better still, robust convex profiles. 
On the other hand, J. F. de Seixas used the motif with par- 
ticular felicity in his vivacious facade of the Church of the 


Fic. 16. Staircase of N.S. dos Remédios near 
Lamego. Adro dos Reis (Court of the Kings), 
detail of fountain. (Author) 


Fic. 17. Falperra, near Braga. Chapel of Santa , 
Maria Madalena. Plan. (Author) 
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Carmelite Third Order at Oporto in which the pediment 
contour repeats the profiles of the cornice and the hoods 
of the niches below. The Congregados church facade at 
Braga (Fig. 8) likewise states and restates the ogee theme 
with cumulative emphasis and it re-appears at the chapel 
of the Malheiras, Viana (Fig. 13), and in fagades at 
Guimaraes (Lobos Machados, Fig. 14), Braga (Casa do 
Mexicano, Fig. 11) and Sao Joao de Pesqueira. At Sao 
Joao it surmounts the central bay designed in typically 
baroque decorative fashion with door, window above and 
crowning coat of arms all treated as one continuous verti- 
cal composition. In the church of Sao Francisco at Gui- 
maraes the very elaborate and large-scale rococo gilded 
wood carving above the chancel arch and side chapels com- 
bines in one ornamental composition the ubiquitous ogee 
motif with the divided and reversed pediment derived from 
Nasoni. It is interesting to observe, however, that the ogee 
contour for aperture heads and pediments did not attain 


anything like the same popularity in Minas Gerais as it 
did in the Minho—the pediment of N.S. do Rosario at 
Ouro Preto being thus a striking though not unique ex- 
ception. 

There is nothing to indicate that the period of fully de- 
veloped rococo decoration in the architecture of north 
Portugal was of more than brief duration, but the late 
baroque style which it had temporarily modified and 
transmuted nevertheless continued on. It not only survived 
the neo-classical fashion of the late eighteenth century but 
revived with vigorous expression in the middle years of the 
nineteenth. At Guimaraes there are the hospitals of the 
Third Orders of Sao Domingos (1836-52) and Sao 
Francisco (begun 1853), and the towers of the church of 
the Santos Passos (1862-75), while near Lamego the 
towers of N.S. dos Remédios (1880-86) bear witness to 
the continued currency of the style to within comparatively 
recent times. 


Fic. 18. Church of N.S. dos Remédios and Adro dos Reis (Court of 
the Kings) near Lamego. Plan. (Author) 


1. A. de Magalhaes Basto, Nasoni e a Igreja dos Clérigos (Oporto, 
1950). For illustrations of Nasoni’s principal works see Emilio 
Lavagnino, Gli Artisti italiani in Portogallo (Rome, 1940). 

2. To Nasoni there are attributed with more or less certainty 
the church of the Clérigos at Oporto (designed 1731, built 
1732-49) ; the tower of the same church (1754-63) ; additions and 
modifications to the cathedral at Oporto (chancel, cloister and 
north porch dated 1736); rebuilding of Lamego Cathedral (circa 
1734-1740) ; modification of facade of Braga Cathedral; retable of 
high altar of the church of Santo Ildefonso at Oporto (designed 
1745) ; facade of the church of the Misericérdia at Oporto (de- 
signed 1749) ; and the Quinta do Freixo near Oporto (begun before 
1750). 

3. It is perhaps possible to distinguish embryonic rococo shell- 
work in the edging of the cartouche which surmounts the central 
doorway of the Misercérdia church at Oporto, but generally speak- 
ing Nasoni’s ornament was unaffected by rococo influence. He was 
certainly quite immune to the asymmetry which is such a funda- 
mental characteristic of the rococo style. 

4. Exemplified at the Quinta do Freixo where the external garden 
staircase gives access to a magnificent cube room on the principal 
floor of the house. 

5. Vergilio Correia, Artistas de Lamego (Coimbra, 1923), pp. 
28-36. 

6. The church of N.S. dos Remédios near Lamego has the date 


1750 above the inside of the entrance door; an inscription “Com- 
pleted 1761” on the facade; the date 1876 at the other (west) end 
of the church; while the south tower has a plaque recording that 
Manuel Domingos da Costa Barreira began the two towers on 
May 3, 1880, and completed them on November 27, 1886. The church 
house on the south side is dated 1852; the fountain two stages below 
the church, 1869; and the hexagonal chapel of the Holy Family 
opposite this fountain, 1783. 

7. The Third Order of Sao Domingos was founded at Guimaraes 
in 1720; the chapel built 1743; the hospital begun 1836 and in- 
augurated 1852. The Third Order of Sao Francisco was restored 
at Guimaraes in 1615; the present chapel built 1750; the present 
hospital begun 1853 and largely completed by 1858. 

8. The Irmandade of N.S. da Consolagao e Santos Passos was 
instituted in 1594; the present church was begun in 1769 and conse- 
crated 1785 when the body of the church was opened for worship; 
the chancel built 1789-1798; the towers begun 1862 on the design 
of Pedro Ferreira and blessed in 1875. Dr. Anténio de Azevedo of 
Guimaraes, to whose kindness I owe much of the above information, 
cites Antonio José Ferreira Caldas, Guimardes, Il, 151, and 
Ignacio de Vilhena Barbosa, “Igreja dos Santos Passos, Guimaraes,” 
Archivo Pittoresco, VII (1864), 94. The latter records that André 
Ribeiro Soares da Silva was an amateur not a professional architect, 
and the identification of this same André Soares as author of the 
town hall at Braga has been provided by Dr. Alberto Feio. 
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9. Hermann Popp, Architektur der Barock in Deutschland, etc. 
(Stuttgart, 1924), Plates 14 and 36. 

10. The six side windows in the nave of N.S. da Agonia and the 
two in the chancel are of particularly elaborate outline; the latter 
are repeated with still greater complexity in the side windows of 
the chapel of the Malheiras in the same town. 

1l. Robert C. Smith, “The Portuguese Woodcarved Retable, 
1600-1750,” Belas Artes (1950), p. 42. For Portuguese retables 
in general see also Germain Bazin, “Morphologie du Retable 
Portugais,” Belas Artes (1953). 

12. I owe this dating to the kindness of Dr. Alberto Feio of Braga. 

13. The garden of the Casa dos Biscainhos, property of the Vis- 
conde de Nespereira, has four fine rococo fountains and is enclosed 
by walls of granite, faced with azulejos and decorated with rocaille- 
encrusted scrolls, urns and statues. In the northwest corner of the 
garden is an elegant octagonal pavilion crowned by the figure of a 
sixteenth-century warrior, which effigy is repeated in the entrance 
hall of the house, flanked by bowing eighteenth-century figures and 
(Brazilian) Indian boys, with feathers in their hair and blowing 
pipes. This same species of romantic statuary recurs at the Casa do 
Mexicano where a turbaned Moor holds the candelabrum at the top 
of the first flight of the staircase. 


14. The cloister doorway, flanked both by Tuscan pillars set at an — 


angle and by inverted scrolls (cf. town hall and Casa do Mexicano, 
Braga) is surmounted by a massive semi-dome in the late baroque 
“swollen” style of Braga but here encrusted with rocaille. A similar 
treatment has been employed in the decoration of the end face of 
the eighteenth-century wing of the Convent (now the entrance of 
the municipal offices) where a trefoil window fringed with rocaille 
appears to grow like a fantastic flower from a bulbous, baluster- 
shaped granite stalk. 

15. Illustrated in Robert C. Smith, “A Arte barroca de Portugal 
e do Brazil,” Panorama, VII (1949). 


16. Alberto Feio, Uma Figura nacional, Carlos Amarante (Braga, 
1951). 

17. Another neo-classical building in the region is the church of 
Vila Nova das Infantas between Felgueiras and Guimaraes, dated 
1797. One of the finest complete interiors of the style is that of 
Santo Antonio de Torre Velha opposite Ponte de Lima. 

18. Catalogue of Exhibition of Portuguese and French Silver, 
Lisbon, April-May 1955. 

19. Pedro Vitorino, Noticia histérica da Venerdvel Irmandade de 
N.S. do Tercgo e Caridade da Cidade do Pérto (Oporto, 1928). 

20. Alberto Feio, Bom Jesus do Monte (Braga, 1930). 

21. Illustrated in Germain Bazin, “Reflexions sur l’Origine et 
VEvolution du Baroque dans le Nord de Portugal,” Belas Artes 
(1950). 

22. Mr. P. W. Ward-Jackson of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
has kindly drawn my attention to the engraved designs for 
cartouches by Stefano della Bella (1610-1664) and Agostino Mitelli 
(1609-1660) as possible sources of inspiration for Portuguese late 
baroque and rococo window frames, but with the important reserva- 
tion that it is easy to over-estimate the role of prints in the spread 
of architectural style. 

23. The town house popularly known as the Casa do Mexicano 
(but more correctly Casa do Raio or Casa do Visconde de Sao 
Lazaro) is perhaps the most perfect monument of the whole north 
Portuguese late baroque-rococo style. 

24. D. Angulo Iiguez, Historia del Arte Hispanoamericano 
(Barcelona, 1950), II, Fig. 721 and pp. 779-780. 

25. Hermann Popp, op. cit., Plate 201, and Hermann Schmitz, 
Deutsche Mébel des Barock und Rokoko (Stuttgart, 1923), p. 147. 

26. Illustrated in José Marianno (Filho), Anténio Francisco 
Lisbéa (Rio de Janeiro, 1945). 

27. Contrast the series of Mexican profiles reproduced in D. 
Angulo Ifiguez, op. cit., Il, 552-554. 
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NOSSA SENHORA DA CONCEICAO 
DA PRAIA and the 
JOANINE STYLE IN BRAZIL 


ROBERT C. SMITH 


THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY Basilica of Nossa Senhora da 
Conceicao da Praia in Salvador (Fig. 1) is one of the very 
few monumental buildings ever erected in Brazil. It is the 
largest and richest example of a colonial building for 
which all of the stone was cut in Portugal before shipment 
to America. It is also the first and finest example in Brazil 
of the style of John V of Portugal,' called the estilo joanino 
or Joanine style, which introduced the use of Roman full- 
baroque ornament to Portugal and its empire. Further- 
more, the Conceigao da Praia clearly anticipates the school 
of Minas Gerais, considered to have been the most fully de- 
veloped expression of the eighteenth-century colonial art 
of Brazil.2 It is fortunate therefore, that documents have 
recently been discovered at the National Library in Rio de 
Janeiro which tell the history of the construction of this 
church and the authorship of its plan, its high altar and 
the ceiling painting of its nave.* 

The present building owes its origin to a chapel which is 
said to have been erected by Tomé de Sousa shortly after 
1549 when he founded Salvador,‘ capital of the state of 
Bahia and until 1763 the vice-regal capital of Brazil. Dedi- 
cated to the Immaculate Conception, this chapel stood 
upon the waterfront or Praia,® hence the name Conceigao 
da Praia. The parish prospered so that at some time after 
1645 ° the church was rebuilt upon a larger scale. This 
building 7 was by 1736 found inadequate and the two lay 
brotherhoods that controlled the administration of the 
parish resolved to erect a new structure on the same site 
which should be “more worthy of the worship of God and 
of so rich and populous a Parish.” ® 

Plans for the new church were obtained from a Portu- 
guese military engineer, Manuel Cardoso de Saldanha, ac- 
cording to a custom frequently followed for major con- 
structions in colonial Brazil, where military engineers were 
the men best trained in civil architecture.® Once approved, 
these plans were sent to Manuel Vicente, master of a large 
quarry outside Lisbon, who was then exporting for Bra- 
zilian buildings '° cut pedra lioz, a cream-colored pseudo- 
Rosert C. Smitu teaches the history of fine arts at the University 
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marble enlivened with veins of rose. The Lisbon mason 
Eugénio da Mota was engaged to superintend the prep- 
aration of the stone work and to bring the first shipment to 
Bahia. He was also to take charge of the construction in 
Salvador." 

The Rio de Janeiro documents relate that the stone was 
shipped free of charge as an offering to the Blessed Virgin 
and was hauled by the crews themselves the short distance 
from the wharf to the site, where building was begun in 
1739. It continued with royal assistance until 1765 when 
the still unfinished church was dedicated by the Arch- 
bishop of Bahia, D. Frei Manuel de Sta. Inez.!2 Eugénio 
da Mota, aged and nearly blind, returned to Lisbon in 
1769. He was replaced by four other Portuguese masons 
who acted as successive clerks of the work before in 1820 
the central section and left wing of the church were finally 
completed.1* The right wing and the stair before the build- 
ing were not finished until after 1850.14 

In deciding to import the stone from Lisbe., the Portu- 
guese merchants who dominated the governirz boards of 
the Conceigao’s brotherhoods followed a tra: ition which 
had begun in the sixteenth century, when door and window 
frames and other architectural details began to be sent to 
Brazil as ballast in the ships of the Portuguese fleets. 

The pedra lioz, or “stone of the kingdom,” was particu- 
larly prized at Bahia where it continued to be employed 
until the late nineteenth century in preference to the coarse 
dark sandstone of the quarries of Salvador.!® The first en- 
tire structure to be erected of imported Lisbon stone seems 
to have been the Jesuit church of that city, now the cathe- 
dral, constructed between 1657 and 1672. It is the finest 
example in Brazil of the style of the great Mannerist 
churches of Portugal and Portuguese India and the build- 
ing which a Bahian author writing in 1847 correctly 
linked with the Conceigao da Praia as two of the greatest 
colonial churches of all South America.’® The latter is 
somewhat larger, for it measures approximately 185 by 
144 feet as against the 190 by 87 feet of the former Jesuit 
church, neither being comparable in scale to the major 
churches of Spanish America. 

The Conceicao da Praia is also the first and most com- 
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plete expression in Brazil of the new baroque style that 
succeeded Mannerism in Portugal in the early years of 
John V’s reign. This monarch employed in 1717 the 
Roman-trained German architect Johan Friedrich Ludwig, 
known in Portugal as Joao Frederico Ludovice, to design 
the palace and convent of Mafra." The year before, 1716, 
he had begun the library of the University of Coimbra, 
planned and decorated in large measure, I believe, by the 


Fee. 1. 


Fic. 3. Mafra. (Author) 


French sculptor Claude de Laprade, who appears to have 
been familiar with Versailles.'* These men, together with 
Filippo Juvara, Antonio Canevari and other foreign archi- 
tects, developed at the time in Portugal a taste for the 
dynamic ornament of Francesco Borromini *® and in par- 
ticular arched lintels and curved hoods, flared pediments 
and bombé steeples, which are characteristic of Joanine 
architecture between 1720 and 1750. 


Salvador. N. S. da Conceicao da Praia. (Author) 


Fic. 2. Salvador. N. S. da Penha. (Author) 


Fic. 4. Mafra. Side elevation. (From a drawing in 
the Academia Nacional de Belas Artes, Lisbon) 
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In Brazil, with the inevitable time-lag of colonial ex- 
pression, the estilo joanino became current in simplified 
form only in the 1740’s. At Rio de Janeiro the military 
engineer José Fernandes Pinto Alpoim seems first to have 
employed it in the curved hoods of the doors and windows 
of the old governors’ palace which he completed in 1743.?° 
Similar forms also appear there in the Benedictine cloister 
which Alpoim began in 1743.*! At the same time he was 
introducing the new style to the interior region of Minas 
Gerais through the residence he designed for the governors 
in the old town of Ouro Preto in 1742.** At Salvador in 
that same year the newly arrived archbishop had erected 
his chapel of N. S. da Penha** with curved lintels and 
hoods on the doors and windows and arched cornices on 
the tower and atop the pedimental screen (Fig. 2). These 
offer a strong contrast with the severe Serlian rectilinearity 
of the church facades that immediately preceded this small 
building.** 

By comparison with the Conceicgéo da Praia, however, 
the ornament of the Penha seems crude. Like the other 
early examples of the estilo joanino just cited, it represents 
an extreme simplification of a highly refined metropolitan 
style. The same vernacular version can be found in a num- 
ber of contemporary buildings in the provinces of Portu- 
gal*> and in Angola.*® The Conceigéo da Praia, on the 
other hand, is a very close approximation to the true 
Lisbon manner. When it is remembered that the plans for 
this church were approved before its beginning in 1739, the 
real extent of its significance becomes at once apparent. 
It is unquestionably the first full demonstration of the new 


Fic. 5. Rome. Santa Maria dei Sette Dolori. (Author) 
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style in Brazil, designed on a scale and with a degree of 
authenticity never again achieved in that country. 

Of its author, Manuel Cardoso de Saldanha, little is 
known save that from 1749 until his death in 1767 he was 
the major engineer of the fortified port of Salvador ?" 
where he taught civil architecture to José Antonio Caldas 
and other engineers and architects of the future.?* No other 
building by him has survived and a solitary drawing for 
a school of the Jesuits which I have attributed to him 
bears no real relation to the Conceigéo da Praia.”® It is 
known, however, that he was Portuguese and it can be 
assumed that he was trained in Lisbon, where undoubtedly 
he knew the monument of Mafra (Fig. 3) which seems to 
have been used as a point of departure for the design of 
the facade of the Conceicao da Praia. 

From that source appears to have come the placing of 
the two-towered facade between imposing wings, housing 
in several stories a series of sacristies and administrative 
apartments that make the Conceigéo da Praia the most 
complex religious building of its time in Brazil. From the 
church of Mafra could also have come the severe triangu- 
lar pediment of the Bahian church and the neo-Palladian 
form of the main doorway, very similar to one of the side 
entrances to the palace of Mafra (Fig. 4). Ultimately the 
facade design of both the Portuguese and the Brazilian 
building goes back to Borromini’s seventeenth-century 
church of Sta. Agnese in Rome *° which has a similar door- 
way and pediment and also incorporates palace structures 
at both of its extremities. The form and spacing of some 
of the windows are identical in the facades of Mafra and 


Fic. 6. Minas Gerais. S. Joao do Morro Grande. The 
parish church. (Author) 
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the Conceicgéo da Praia and the unusual fretwork of the 
steeple balustrade of the latter is found also in the court- 
yard windows at Mafra.*! 

The diagonal placement of the towers of the Conceigao 
da Praia differs, however, from the position of the towers 
at Mafra; nor is there any precedent for it in the con- 
temporary architecture of Portugal. This unusual arrange- 
ment goes back once again to Borromini, this time to his 
unfinished fagade of the Roman chapel of Sta. Maria dei 
Sette Dolori, begun in 1652 (Fig. 5).3* Here the dispo- 
sition of the tower-like motifs on either side of the char- 
acteristically Joanine doorway is practically identical with 
the placing of the towers of the Conceigaéo da Praia. In 
another part of the facade there is a circular window 
framed like those of the towers of the Brazilian church. 

There is no evidence that Saldanha ever visited Italy 
but he could have known the Sette Dolori fagade through 
prints or sketches which Ludovice might have shown him. 
Even without knowledge of this particular fagade, how- 
ever, Saldanha might have devised the tower arrangement 
through the study of other more famous buildings by 
Borromini, for the principle of salient verticals like those 
at the center of these towers is a constantly repeated motif 
in his architecture.** There is even an approximation to 
this effect in the curving walls of the towers at Mafra which 
emphasize the vertical ridges at the angles. Whatever the 
origin of the towers of the Conceigaéo da Praia may be, 
they are the most original aspect of the fagade of the church 
and they provide a suggestion of baroque movement 


(though with no subtlety of coordination) in an otherwise 
static facade. 

This arrangement found favor in the Portuguese world 
for it was later repeated in literal form in the church of 
N. S. da Piedade, built at Elvas in Portugal about 1756,*4 
and in the lower stage of the towers of the parish church 
of S. Joao do Morro Grande in Minas Gerais in Brazil 
(Fig. 6). Begun in 1764, the latter is attributed to Alei- 
jadinho,®* the immortal late-eighteenth-century sculptor 
and architect of that interior region. He subsequently re- 
fined the disposition in the polygonal towers of his church 
for the Carmelite Tertiaries at Ouro Preto (1770) and the 
round ones of the churches he designed for the Third 
Order of St. Francis in Ouro Preto and S. Joao d’EI-Rei, 
which date from the period 1766—1774.** Although no con- 
crete proof of influence can be laid down, it is logical to 
suppose some connection between the towers of the Con- 
ceicao da Praia, which are unique in the coastal area, and 
the refinements of Aleijadinho in Minas Gerais. 

In his choice of an octagonal plan for the Conceicao da 
Praia, Manuel Cardoso de Saldanha followed a formula 
used in Portugal in the early eighteenth century. The ir- 
regular octagon of the nave (Fig. 7),** for which there is 
Italian precedent in a number of Borromini’s buildings ** 
and in Francesco Lanfranchi’s church of S. Rocco at Turin 
of 1667,** had been used in the royally financed church of 
Menino Deus, begun in Lisbon in 1711 (Fig. 8). That 
building was probably designed by Joao Antunes, the 
paramount Portuguese architect of the early eighteenth 


Fic. 7. Salvador. Conceigao da Praia. Plan. 
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Fic. 8. Lisbon. Menino Deus. Interior. (Author) 


century, who on several occasions experimented with oc- 
tagonal plans.*® The same form of nave is also found in 
another Joanine show building. the parish church of 
Campo Maior in eastern Portugal. Since the first of these 
churches was dedicated in 1737 and the second was begun 
in 1734,*! at just the time that Saldanha was designing his 
church in Bahia, there is reason to suppose that he took 
the irregular octagonal plan from these Portuguese build- 
ings. From this source also came the deep rectangular 
chancel of the Conceigao da Praia which is the traditional 
capela-mor of Portugal. The long lateral corridors, arch- 
typical of Lusitanian churches, had long been in use in 
Brazil. Again it is interesting to note a connection with 
Minas Gerais because the plan of the great Joanine struc- 
ture in Salvador was repeated with minor variations in 
Aleijadinho’s church of S. Francisco de Assis at Ouro 
Preto (Fig. 9), where the short sides have convex walls, as 
at Borromini’s cloister of S. Carlo alle Quattro Fontane.*” 

The nave of the Conceicao da Praia has a simple design 
which derives its handsome effect in large measure from 
its ample proportions and the radiant coloring of the im- 
ported stone (Fig. 10). The colossal order of pilasters 
framing the arches of the chapels and chancel goes back to 
the sixteenth-century Mannerist churches of the Jesuits in 
Lisbon ** and Evora and is an essential part of the in- 
teriors of the Menino Deus and S. Joao Baptista at Campo 
Maior. In the Brazilian church the only baroque deco- 
ration of the interior stonework is found in the Italianate 
portals ** leading from the nave and chancel to the lateral 
corridors, while the triforium openings are ornamented 
after a Luso-Brazilian custom with elaborately carved 
valances of gilded wood called sanefas. These continue the 
brilliant effect of the woodcarved altarpieces in the shallow 
chapels of the nave, one of which is known to have been 
made by the Bahian sculptor Lourengo Rodrigues Lan- 
¢arote in 1765.45 

These retables are overshadowed by the magnificent 
high altar of gilded and polychromed cedar (Fig. 11) 
which was carved by Joao Moreira do Espirito Santo ** 
between 1765 and 1773 when, together with the others, it 


Fic. 9. Ouro Preto. S. Francisco de Assis. Plan. 
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Fic. 10. Salvador. Conceicao da Praia. Interior. (Author) 


was gilded by Domingos Luiz Soares. The high altar, 
which belongs to a series executed at Salvador between 
1755 and 1775,** presents a number of decorative devices 
of Italian origin typical of the baroque altarpieces of the 
Joanine style.** These are the partially striated Solomonic 
columns with garlands of flowers and acanthus cresting de- 
rived from Bernini’s baldaquin of St. Peter’s, the graceful 
herm figures that frame the interior niche or tribuna, and 
the gesticulating angels of the uppermost area. The latter 
in almost all the retables of this group incorporates a 
crown-like canopy which suggests the great crowns used 
in the funeral monuments erected to the memory of John V 
in 1750-1751 in cathedrals all over the Portuguese world. 
Several of these crowns, like the one in the Portuguese 
church in Rome, were handsomely engraved.*® A similar 
mausoleum is known to have been set up by the architect 
Paulo Franco da Silva in the old cathedral of Bahia *° and 
this may account for the flattened crown motif at the top 
of the high altar of the Conceicaéo da Praia. The central 
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niche contains a feature peculiar to all Portuguese and 
Brazilian major retables of the eighteenth century. This is 
the so-called “throne,” or pyramid of shelves built to con- 
tain candelabra and vases, on top of which the Most Blessed 
Sacramert is occasionally displayed. In the decoration of 
this area wave-like passages of rococo ornament suggest 
the influence, through French pattern books and church 
silver, of Meissonier and Oppenord.*! 

The high altar of N. S. da Conceigao da Praia, one of the 
masterpieces of Italianate baroque art in Brazil and a 
fitting corollary to the style of the fagade, therefore shows 
evidence of the transition to the new vogue of the rococo. 
This style reached its most perfect expression in the altars 
of Aleijadinho’s churches in Minas Gerais which date from 
the 1790’s.°* These represent, with the addition of new 
ornament, a studied attenuation of the Joanine model 
which had been introduced to that region from Rio de 
Janeiro by the Portuguese woodcarver Francisco Xavier 
de Brito in the 1740’s.°* 

The final glory of the church of the Conceigao da Praia 
is the huge painting of the Virgin of the Immaculate Con- 
ception executed by José Joaquim da Rocha in 1773 upon 
the boards of the simulated vault of the nave (Fig. 12). 
In style the painting belongs to the seventeenth-century 
Italian tradition of illusionistic architectural perspective 


Fic. 12. Salvador. Conceicéo da Praia. Painted ceiling of the nave. 
(Voltaire Fraga) 


Fic. 11. Salvador. Conceicao da Praia. High altar. (Author) 


painting which Vincenzo Baccarelli had brought to Lisbon 
before 1710 ** and which the Portuguese Joao Nunes de 
Abreu had employed on the ceiling of the Menino Deus, 
the Lisbon church so closely related to the Conceicéo da 
Praia. The manner seems to have been carried to Salvador 
by Anténio Simées Ribeiro, whom I am inclined to iden- 
tify with the painter of the same name who helped decorate 
the ceilings of the royal library at Coimbra in 1723.°° He 
is known to have worked in the old capital of Brazil from 
1735 until his death in 1755 and he may have taught the 
style to José Joaquim da Rocha.*" The ceiling of the Con- 
ceigao da Praia is the largest and grandest of a number of 
similarly composed paintings attributed to Rocha and his 
pupils.®* These works all have a huge architectural frame 
incorporating balconies, arches, vaults and exedras with 
lozenge-paned windows. Clearly apparent is the influence 
of Father Pozzo’s book on perspective and of Bibiena’s de- 
signs for stage settings, both of which were extensively 
used in Portugal.®® 

These great provincial baroque ceilings, unique in the 
Americas, were again the point of departure for a more 
delicate rococo restatement of the theme in the early 
nineteenth-century art of Minas Gerais. The apotheosis of 
Our Lady of the Angels painted by Manuel da Costa 
Atiaide in 1810 on the ceiling of the nave of Aleijadinho’s 
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church of S. Francisco at Ouro Preto “ has essentially the 
same composition, although with a different color scheme 
and motifs of decoration that recall Venetian ceilings and 
those of Central Europe. Thus the great coastal church of 
N. S. da Conceicao da Praia played to a certain degree the 
role of a way station in the importation of new ideas in 
architecture, sculpture and painting from Europe to the 
interior of Brazil. Ak 

This is perhaps the most important aspect of that build- 
ing—its demonstration of the character of the estilo 
joanino. And since that style is in large measure an ac- 
commodation of the manner of Francesco Borromini to 
Lusitanian traditions of materials and design, it was the 
style of the Roman baroque that the Conceicaéo da Praia 
transmitted, not only to the architects and artists of Minas 
Gerais, but also to those of the Brazilian coast who were to 
continue to use it until the end of the colonial period. In 
this respect the estilo joanino and its continuation are 
without parallel in either Spanish or British America, for 


1. John V of Braganga, born in 1689, reigned 1706-1750, was the 
greatest patron of architecture among the sovereigns of Portugal 
after Manuel I (1495-1521). 

2. J. B. Bury, “Estilo Aleijadinho and the Churches of Eighteenth 
Century Brazil,” Architectural Review, CXI (1953), 93-100: “The 
Borrominesque Churches of Colonial Brazil,” Art Bulletin, XXXVII 
(1955), 27-53; Pal Kelemen, Baroque and Rococo in Latin America 
(New York, 1951), Chapter 14; R. C. Smith, “Colonial Architecture 
of Minas Gerais in Bre «1i,” Art Bulletin, XXI (1939), 111-159. 

3. The manuscript (Codex II 33, 26, 13) entitled Memorias e 
mais papeis pertencentes ads irmandades do SS. Sacramento, e de 
N. S. da Conceigaéo da Praia da Bahia was compiled by Joao José 
Lopes Braga in 1847 from minute and expense books of the lay 
brotherhoods of the church, the present whereabouts of which are 
unknown. The manuscript was called to my attention by the 
archivist of Salvador, D. Marieta Alves, who has published some 
of the information (I/greja de N. S. da Conceicdo da Praia {Salva- 
dor, 1954]). See the present writer’s forthcoming book on the sub- 
ject. 

4. Gabriel Soares de Sousa, Tratado descriptivo do Brasil em 
1587, 3a. ed. (Sao Paulo, 1938), p. 140. The original building ap- 
pears in a view of Salvador of about 1629 in the Rijks-Archief at 
The Hague (No. 2167). 

5. The expression Praia or Praia Grande, literally beach, was ap- 
plied to harbors all over the Portuguese world. 

6. In this year the charter of the first lay brotherhood was granted 
(Frei Agostinho de Santa Maria, Santudrio mariano [Lisboa, 1722], 
IX, 90). It seems unlikely that the new building was erected before 
this date because the funds for such undertakings were usually 
raised by the lay brothers. 

7. A reference in the Santudrio mariano to chapels “in the body 
of the church” (op. cit., IX, 92) suggests that the nave had side 
chapels connected by a lateral passage. This was the so-called 
Jesuit plan much used in Portugal in the seventeenth century and 
applied to certain great churches of Salvador in the period 1650- 
1720. 

8. Memorias . . . da C. da P. See also Sta. Maria, op. cit., IX, 90, 
and LeGentil de la Barbinais, Nouveau voyage autour du monde 
(Amsterdam, 1731), p. 129. 

9. For a discussion of this subject see the author’s “Jesuit Build- 
ings in Brazil,” Art Bulletin, XXX (1948), Appendix I, 207-211. 
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never was the ornament of the Roman baroque so consist- 
ently employed in the architecture of those colonial re- 
gions as it was in Brazil. The way in which these Italianate 
influences was transmitted is in itself unique. The Con- 
ceicao da Praia was imported almost ready-made from 
Lisbon. Although the plans are thought to have been 
drawn in Brazil, they were the work of a Portuguese. As 
a result it is possible to speak of the Conceigao da Praia as 
a legitimate example of Portuguese architecture in Amer- 
ica in a sense unknown in the rest of the colonial archi- 
tecture of the Americas, as it was also in the other parts 
of the Portuguese empire. This great imported building 
can, therefore, be considered one of the most interesting 
colonial structures of Latin America, not only for its intrin- 
sic distinction, but because of the method of its construc- 
tion and the nature of the influences which it received and 
transmitted to the rest of the Portuguese colony of Brazil. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


10. Manuel Vicente was succeeded by his brother Felicio Vicente, 
who died in 1771 and was replaced by a nephew Joaquim Vicente, 
who continued the work until his death in 1778. His place was taken 
by his son Manuel Vicente Ferreira, active until 1794. The last 
shipments were sent by Anténio Joaquim de Faria (Memorias . 
da C. da P.). 

11. Paid at the rate of 1200 reis per day, he was provided with 
16$000 rs. for the expense of the journey and promised the same 
amount to return (ibid.). 

12. Bishop of Angola, then Archbishop of Bahia (1763-71). In 
1753 a Royal Provision of Joseph I granted the sum of 12:000$000 
rs. from taxes for the construction of the chancel. A view of Salva- 
dor made in 1758 by José Anténio Caldas under the direction of 
Manuel Saldanha now in the municipal archive of Salvador shows 
the church terminated except for the pediment, upper towers and 
right wing (Noticia geral de toda esta capitania da Bahia, desde o 
seu descobrimento até o presente ano de 1759 (Bahia, 1951], ed. 
fac.). 

13. The panorama accompanying the letters of Luiz dos Santos 
Vilhena of 1800-1801 in the Biblioteca Nacional at Rio shows the 
church with pediment and Gospel tower complete. The upper part 
of the other tower and the right wing were still lacking (Vilhena, 
Recopilacao de noticias soteropolitanas e brasilicas contidas em XX 
cartas (Bahia, 1921], 1). A drawing of 1813 signed “Sales” in the 
church archive shows both towers apparently completed. 

14. The terrace before the Conceicfo da Praia seems to have 
been set up around 1849 and work on the right wing of the church 
was under way in 1851. Acording to the documents, this was com- 
pleted under the direction of the engineers Francisco Lavigne and 
André Przewodowski. They also give the cost of the work up to 
1820 as 208:238$855 rs. The church became a Minor Basilica on 
October 8, 1946. 

15. The significance of this building is discussed in R. C. Smith, 
As artes na Baia (Salvador, 1944) , 1, 33-35, 51-54. 

16. Joao José Lopes Braga in Memorias . . . da C. da P. 

17. Born in Swabia in 1670 and trained in Rome, he came to 
Portugal in 1701, where he remained until his death in 1752. For a 
discussion of his work see the writer’s “Joao Frederico Ludovice,” 
Art Bulletin, XVII (1936), 273-370. 

18. He was active in Portugal from before 1699 until after 1729. I 
have analyzed his early style in my “Early works of Claude de 
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Laprade and the style Louis XIV in Portugal,” Gazette des beaux- 
arts, V1 pér., XLIV (1954), 163-190. The evidence for his activity 
at the library in Coimbra will be offered in a second article soon to 
be published in the same journal. For views of the building see 
Vergilio Correia & Anténio Nogueira Goncalves, Inventdrio artistico 
de Portugal, 11, Cidade de Coimbra (Lisboa, 1947), Figs. XVII, XX. 

19. Francesco Borromini (b. Bissone, N. Italy, 1599; d. Rome, 
1667). 

20. Manuel Duarte Moreira de Azevedo, Rio de Janeiro (Rio, 
1877), I, 6-14. Later the imperial palace and now the post office of 
Rio, the old building has been mercilessly mutilated. 

21. D. Clemente Maria da Silva-Nigra, Construtores e artistas do 
mosteiro de S. Bento do Rio de Janeiro (Salvador, 1950) , pp. 103-04, 
Fig. 169. One of the handsomest cloisters in South America, it has 
survived almost without alteration. 

22. Artur de Cerqueira Falcao, Reliquias da terra do ouro (S. 
Paulo, 1946), Figs. 214-216. 

23. D. José Botelho de Matos, Archbishop of Bahia (1741-60), 
who resigned in distress at the suppression of the Company of Jesus 
in 1759 and died in his residence beside the Penha chapel in 1767. 

24. Typical are the churches of S. Francisco (fagade dated 1720) 
and the SS. Sacramento da Rua do Passo, which the master mason 
Joao Antunes dos Reis contracted to build in 1736. Both are il- 
lustrated in Falcao, Reliquias da Bahia (S. Paulo, 1940), Figs. 223, 
253. 


25. Many examples figure in the /nventario artistico de Portugal, 
of which five volumes have been published by the Academia 
Nacional de Belas Artes. 

26. Fernando Batalha, A igreja de nossa senhora do populo da 
cidade de Benguela (Luanda, 1950.) . 

27. For a summary of the documents concerning him see the 
writer’s “Jesuit buildings in Brazil,” p. 210. Among these docu- 
ments is the Royal Order dated October 23, 1749, appointing 
Saldanha to the post at Salvador for eight years with the rank of 
sargento-mor. Since this was thirteen years after the decision to 
rebuild the Conceicaéo da Praia and because there was no proof 
that Saldanha had been in Brazil before 1749 I have advanced the 
document as an argument against his authorship of the church 
(ibid.). The information contained in the Rio manuscript is, how- 
ever, so positive that it appears to remove all doubt that Saldanha 
designed the church. He must therefore have been in Salvador in 
1736, or whenever his plans were made, before construction was 
begun in 1739. 

28. For the biography of Caldas see ibid., Appendix II, pp. 211-13. 

29. Ibid., Fig. 1. 

30. Begun in 1653. Eberhart Hempel, Francesco Borromini 


, (Wien, 1924), Chap. 4, Plates 87 et al. 


31. These resemblances are listed in detail in my forthcoming 
book on the Conceicao da Praia. 

32. Ibid., p. 122. 

33. Examples are illustrated ibid., Figs. 9, 49, 55, 98. 

34. Guia de Portugal (Lisboa, n. d.), II, 446. 

35. Anténio Francisco Lisbéa (1730?-1814), a Mulatto of Ouro 
Preto called Aleijadinho (little cripple) because of the loss of 
both fingers and toes. See Kelemen, op. cit., Chap. 14; José Mariano, 
A. F. Lisbéa (Rio, 1945). 

36. The plan of N. S. do Carmo at Ouro Preto is illustrated in 
Paulo Santos, Arquitetura religiosa em Ouro Preto (Rio, 1951), 
Fig. 96. 

37. The plan can also be described as a rectangle with intercepted 
or canted angles. 

38. The nave of Sta. Maria dei Sette Dolori (Hempel, op. cit., 
Plates 80-81) and the sacristy of Sta. Agnese (ibid., Fig. 52) are 
complete irregular octagons. The cloister of S. Carlo alle Quattro 
Fontane has the same plan with convex walls on the short sides 
(ibid., Fig. 5). The nave of the Lateran, which Borromini rear- 
ranged for the jubilee year of 1650, has a polygonal entrance end 
(ibid., Fig. 25). 


39. Vincenzo Golzio, Il seicento e il settecento (Torino, 1950), 
illus., p. 159. 

40. Matos Sequeira, “Igreja de Menino Deus,” Belas Artes 
(1951), pp. 24-26. 

41. Keil, op. cit., pp. 27-28. 

42. The nave of N. S. do Carmo in Ouro Preto is also related 
because of the polygonal entrance end (Santos, op. cit., Fig. 96). 

43. Santos, O barroco e o jesuitico na arquitetura do Brasil (Rio, 
1951), Fig. 47. 

44. Two doors in the chancel have unusual arches formed of 
volutes set on Ionic pilasters. These are similar to those of the side 
porch of the cathedral of Oporto which seem to be contemporary 
(Manuel Monteiro, As igrejas medievas do Pérto [Pérto, 1954] 
PL 9). 

45. In the chapel of the Crucifixion. Langarote, born in Salvador, 
was the son of the sculptor Anténio Rodrigues Lancarote who is 
mentioned several times between 1730 and 1748 as a carver of 
“targes, panels and cornices” in the church of the Carmelite Third 
Order at Salvador (Archive of the Diretoria do Patriménio Histérico 
e Artistico Nacional [DPHAN], Salvador). 

46. Nothing further is known about this woodcarver. 

47. Among them are the anonymously designed altars of Sts. 
Ignatius and Francis Xavier installed in the transepts of the former 
Jesuit church before 1759 (R. C. Smith, “Baroque Architecture in 
Brazil,” Portugal and Brazil (London, 1953], Fig. XX), the high 
altars of N. S. da Lapa (1755) by Anténio Mendes da Silva (M. 
Alves, Convento da Lapa [Salvador, 1951], p. 16, illus. p. 12) and 
the high altar of the Sta. Casa (1774) by Antonio Rodrigues Mendes 
(Alves, Sta. Casa da Misericérdia (Salvador, 1952], p. 12). 

48. R. C. Smith, “Portuguese woodcarved retable,” Belas Artes 
(1950), pp. 27-33. 

49. Castrum doloris erectum in templo S. Antonij nationis 
lusitanicae in funere Joannis regis fidelissimi. Anno 1751. Engraved 
by Giuseppe Vasi on designs by Manuel Rodrigues dos Santos. 

50. Joao Borges de Barros, Relagaéo panegyrica das honras fun- 
eraes, que as memorias do muito alto, e muito poderoso senhor rey 
fidelissimo D. Jodo V, consagrou a cidade da Bahia (Lisboa, 1753), 
p. 10. 

51. The history of the French rococo in Portugal has never 
been properly studied. It seems to have reached its climax in the 
reign of John V’s son and successor Joseph I (1750-1777) who em- 
ployed the French silversmiths Thomas and Auguste Germain to 
make over a thousand pieces, many of which are preserved in the 
museums of Lisbon. Rococo designs can be seen on Portuguese 
coins as early as 1726 when French painters and engravers, attracted 
by the magnificence of John V, began to settle in Portugal. 

52. Especially the high altars of the Tertiaries of St. Francis 
in S. Joao d’El-Rei and Ouro Preto which are part of designs for 
the entire chancel made by the master himself (Falcao, Reliquias 
da terra do ouro, Figs. 141-43, 321-22). 

53. Ibid., Figs. 110, 112, 113, 308. 

54. He painted the ceiling of the portaria or entrance hall of S. 
Vicente de Fora in Lisbon (Emilio Lavagnino, Gli artisti italiani in 
Portogallo [Roma, 1940], Fig. 132). 

55. Cirilo V. Machado, Colleccdéo de memérias (Lisboa, 1823), 
p. 183. 

56. Correia & Goncalves, op. cit., Figs. 148, 149. 

57. Archive of DPHAN. Rocha is said to have been a native of 
Minas Gerais. 

58. The similar ceiling of the nave of N. S. da Lapa seems to 
date from as early as 1750-1759 (Alves, Convento da Lapa, p. 20 
and illus. p. 22). 

59. Andrea Pozzo, S. J., Perspectivae pictorum atque architectorum 
(Roma, 1693); Ferdinando Bibiena, Architettura civile (Parma, 
1711). 

60. R. C. Smith, “Baroque Architecture in Brazil,” p. 363. 
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THE JESUIT SEMINARY AND CHURCH 
OF ST. JOSEPH, MACAO 


MICHAEL HUGO-BRUNT 


IT May BE assumed that the Seminary of St. Joseph—in 
Portuguese, Sao José—existed, or was in the process of 
being built, in 1742. J. M. Braga, the authority on Macao 
history, refers! to the Macao tradition which attributes 
the origin of the St. Joseph Seminary to three small houses 
presented to the Jesuits by Miguel Cordeiro, a merchant of 
Macao. It is not known whether these original houses were 
ultimately demolished and replaced by the present Semi- 
nary. It is known that the Jesuits “had not the pleasure of 
hearing Mass at St. Joseph’s earlier than 1758.”? They 
certainly administered the Seminary from 1745 to 1762 
when the Pombal decrees were promulgated. The Jesuits 
in residence were arrested, despatched to Goa and eventu- 
ally reached Lisbon where they were imprisoned.* Their 
possessions were confiscated and the Seminary lay un- 
occupied until 1783. 

It was reopened by Lazarist fathers from the Seminary 
of Chorao at Goa. The Royal House of Portugal agreed to 
pay the expenses of repairing, provisioning, furnishing and 
staffing the institution. During their administration many 
Chinese priests were trained and the institution gained a 
great reputation, not only in the colonies and other ad- 
joining territories in the Far East, but also amongst foreign 
scholars and men of letters. During the period of the Na- 
poleonic Wars, however, great difficulty was encountered 
in the recruitment of staff.* During the period 1827-1831 
the Seminary progressed with difficulty until 1834 when a 
definite decline had set in.® 

It is known that minor repairs were carried out to the 
building but on the whole the Seminary was still in ex- 
cellent condition. It remained in use until 1845, but the 
Treaty of Legreme which marked a radical change in 
Vatican policy resulted in its closure. It, therefore, ceased 
to function. 

There was a complete cessation of teaching activity in 
the Seminary from 1836 to 1860. The inhabitants of Macao 
had agitated for its reopening ever since its closure ® and 
on 15 July 1862 it was handed over to the Jesuits and re- 
opened. Unfortunately, however, it only thrived under 


Micuaet Huco-Brunt practices architecture and town-planning in 
Hong Kong. A graduate of Cape Town and Liverpool, he is on the 
faculty of the University of Hong Kong. 


their control for eight years for, on the 20th December, 
1870, the home government decreed that no foreigner 
should be retained in teaching posts at Seminaries or other 
educational centres operated by the Catholic Church on 
Portuguese territories. The dismissal of the fathers pro- 
duced vigorous protests from the citizens of Macao which, 
unhappily, had no effect.” 

In 1870, the Seminary was reorganized and handed over 
to the Clerics who administered it until 1890.8 On 17 March 
in that year the Jesuits resumed control for the third time 
in its history. 

The 1910 revolution in Portugal resulted in the disso- 
lution of the Jesuit Order. They were replaced at St. 
Joseph’s by the Clerics for the second time. They made little 
change to the administration although in 1916 the building 
underwent extensive improvement and renovation. 

In 1929 there were serious shortages in the teaching 
staff; consequently Jesuit fathers from Shiu Hing took 
charge for the fourth time. Unfortunately, during their 
custodianship up to 1938 the inroads made by white ants 
were most marked and it became necessary to replace 
large sections of the roof sub-structure. In 1940 the Jesuits 
handed the administration of the Seminary back to the 
Clerics who control it at the present time. 


The Plan 


It is difficult, on existing information, to ascribe the 
planning of the Seminary of St. Joseph to any particular 
building prototype. It is significant that Dom Hilario de 
Santa Rosa, O.F.M., Bishop of Macao (1739-1752), who 
was responsible for its foundation was at one time during 
his life the custodian of the Convent of St. Joseph of 
Ribamar in Portugal in the reign of King Joao V. It is 
possible*that he may have designed the seminary himself 
and given it the same pattern as that of his former convent, 
but it is more probable that the name is derived from the 
patron saint whom the Church ascribed to China, namely 
St. Joseph. 

The plan (Fig. 1) is similar to that of many late Gothic 


monasteries but differs in the elevational treatment having - 


a diluted Renaissance treatment to that found in the 
churches of Portugal, Spain, Southern Italy and Goa. The 
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building is oriented to the four points of the compass and 
the church lies on a northeast-southwest axis, while the 
centre of the composition is a large enclosed courtyard and 
not a cloister as might be expected. The building is reputed 
to have resembled the Seminary of St. Paul’s in form.® 

The original plan remains basically the same as it was 
in the 18th century. Adjacent to the internal court, and 
situated to the southeast and southwest respectively, are 
the various administrative units and bedrooms for the 
priests and teachers, while to the northeast are two large 
dormitories on the first and second floors. The servants’ 
quarters are below this in the basement and the entire 
wing corresponds to the dorter and reardorter of a medi- 
aeval monastery. 

In the southeast are various classrooms and washing 
units on the first and second floors; the storage rooms and 
the kitchen are situated on the ground floor. There are also 
dining halls for both priests and pupils. Originally the 
building contained a small theatre on the first floor. The 
infirmary was below this on the ground floor, but was 
altered into a theatre in 1915-1917. The present plan con- 
tains a reconstruction of this wing based on demolition 


Fic. 1. Macao. St. Joseph’s. Plan. (Author) 


plans in the possession of the contractor. It must be as- 
sumed relatively correct. 

The outstanding feature of the seminary is the church 
which forms the northwest enclosure of the internal court. 
It is surmounted by a large dome and has two fine bell 
towers on either side of the entrance. The seminary is ad- 
mirably suited to the climatic conditions and its function. 
The Mediterranean influences have been modified into a 
Colonial Portuguese, for European motifs are seen together 
with Chinese and Indian ornamentation. It is established 
that the Jesuit order in the Far East did utilise local crafts- 
men where possible and allowed them to interpret a Euro- 
pean design in their own traditional manner. 

In addition to the massing of the main units about the 
courtyard, paved areas were laid out to the northwest, 
southeast, northeast and southwest of the building. These 
courts are skilfully landscaped on different levels and have 
large banyan trees as well as many smaller trees planted in 
recent years. Geometric patterns are imprinted on the 
cement and break the scale of such large areas. The site 
consists of a series of terraces at different levels super- 
imposed one above the other on the side of the hill. The 
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seminary is built on the summit and dominates the group. 


The Elevations 


The elevations (Figs. 2, 3) of the seminary have gained 
much from a “pleasing decay.” Unfortunately, the main 
entrance elevation although still retaining its original form, 
cannot be seen to advantage since its redecoration. For- 
merly it was in keeping with the adjoining seminary wing 
which has rectangular, vertical windows arranged in regu- 
lar rhythms. The ground, first and second floors of the 
neighbouring blocks are expressed with the similar window 
units. There is a panelled entrance door with two simple 
columns capped by elaborate balustrades adjoining the 
forecourt. The southeast court is adjacent to the most 
pleasing elevation of the building although many windows 
have been added or filled in during the past. 


General Structure 


All wall surfaces are painted in limewash and the win- 
dows (above which are simple mouldings) incorporate 
fanlights, shutters and small timber grills. The plastered 
surfaces are broken by mouldings between the second and 
first floors and there are corbelled copings adjoining the 
tile roofs. The internal courtyard has a similar treatment 


Fic. 2. Macao. St. Joseph’s. Sectional elevation. (Author) 


but the lack of relationship between the various wall 
mouldings indicates that the building had been remodelled 
at different times. 

The building was originally limewashed, a treatment 
common throughout the Far East, Africa, the West Indies 
and the Mediterranean area. This served two purposes: 
firstly, in having a high reflective index it afforded pro- 
tection from the sun and, secondly, it resulted in the build- 
ing standing out as a dominant feature in the environment. 

There are also other features inherited from Portugal 
and the East. The high walls of the building, being three 
stories in height, ensure that large areas of shadow are 
cast on each of the open courts at some time of the day. 
To keep the building cool in the tropical climate, ceiling 
heights are great and the principal rooms or dormitories 
can be ventilated from two sides. Circulation between 
units is by means of large, airy corridors which also assist 
the flow of cool air between the various rooms. Timber 
shutters are used extensively, not only on the external walls 
but also internally on corridor doors; privacy is thus en- 
sured during teaching and the maximum ventilation is ob- 
tained. Most internal doors are arched and besides having 
external louvred shutiers swinging outwards to the corri- 
dor, there is also a pair of panelled doors swinging in- 
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ternally into the rooms. There is, in addition, a decorated 
fanlight. The timber work is of teak or Chinese fir. Most 
rooms are painted white internally and have timbered 
ceilings and floors constructed out of large timber joists. 
These were possibly old ship timbers and are about 10 by 
15 inches in size. 

All the second and third floor window units were origi- 
nally constructed with a series of overlapping sheets of 
translucent oyster shells, a method of fenestration which is 
reputed to have originated at Goa but which was used in 
China before European penetration. In addition to this, 
basement windows were protected by half-inch iron bars 
set vertically. 

The existing balustrades and shutters to be found on the 
exterior windows of the building were probably made at 
the beginning of the 19th century. When glass was more 
easily obtained the shell windows of the first and second 
floors were replaced although a large number of the origi- 
nals are still in position at the basement level facing the 
internal court. 

The pitched roofs were made of local Chinese tiles, while 
timber posts, later replaced by cast iron, supported the 
roof and dormitory floors in the centre. The thick, double 
clay Chinese tile and the roof air space undoubtedly insu- 
lated the interiors of the rooms from the heat and, to assist 
in this, special ventilator tiles were provided in two rows 
along the roof at intervals of approximately twelve feet. 
The adjoining roofs, e.g., at the second floor level, are, in 
many cases, solid and are covered by red terra cotta tiles 
which are approximately one foot 6 inches by *4 inch in 
size. These are known as Canton tiles. Normally such 
verandahs are adjacent to the sleeping accommodation. 

The drainage of storm water received great attention for 
pitch roofs are provided with exceptionally large gutters 
in order to carry off the typhoon rains. These were solidly 
constructed and supported on the wall by means of a 
corbelled cornice. Their width was about one foot 3 inches 
deep and one foot 6 inches wide but, unfortunately, they 
have since been replaced with galvanized iron gutters. 
Baked terra cotta pipes six inches in diameter and three 
to four feet in length (each section moulded in the form 
of a bamboo and coloured green) are still in use. The 
spiggotted joints of these are cemented or packed with a 
clay-lime mortar. Storm water ran underneath and away 
from the building in underground pipes and open channels 
and, around the exterior of the building on the northwest 
and the northeast sides, drainage channels are to be found 
which are three to four feet in depth and take the storm 
water discharge. Granite grills covered these. 

Drinking water was formerly provided by four wells 
situated in the various courts and terraces. These are still 
in existence and are remarkable for the extremely fine 
wrought-iron work supports for the rope and bucket pul- 
leys. 


On the ground floor and in the basement the materials 
chosen are cool by virtue of their substance and texture. 
Paving, concrete and tiles are used extensively where 
rooms were utilised for the storage of foods and wines, and 
in the kitchen. The walls of the building are two and a half 
to five feet thick. The bricks used in their construction are 
grey in colour, extremely fine in texture and sun burnt. 


Fic. 3. Macao. St. Joseph’s. Facade of the Seminary Church as 
restored in 1953. (Author) 


Fic. 4. Peking. Jesuit Church (1650), from an old print. 
(Courtesy J. M. Braga) 
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The Seminary Church of St. Joseph 


The dominant element in the seminary layout is the 
Church of St. Joseph. It is not known when its construction 
was commenced, but it would appear to have been com- 
pleted in 1758. It is known to have been renovated twice, 
once in 1906 and recently in 1953. Unfortunately, there- 
fore, much of the former beauty of the interior and the 
main external elevation has suffered in reconstruction, al- 
though the plan form remains the same. 

The elevation treatment (Fig. 3) bears a close resem- 
blance to that of the Jesuit Church at Peking (Fig. 4) and 
it is most probable that these were copies of a Portuguese 
prototype. This is not unusual, for the Jesuits were in- 
clined to repeat architectural motifs in facade treatment 
reminiscent of their more celebrated European churches. 
Fic. 5. Macao. St. Joseph's. Interior of the dome as restored in 1953. The St. Joseph’s elevation, therefore, with its two strong 
(Author) bell towers and its richly moulded pediment, is not unusual 
and its counterparts can be seen in the Philippines and 
other parts of the East.’ The basic composition is power- 
fully dramatic when seen from a distance, and the lime- 
washed dome can be seen at sea and from most sections 
of the city in the bright sunlight. The gable-end entrance, 
containing the principal door facing westward with the 
courtyard and trees before it, together with twelve entrance 
steps, is similar in many respects to churches seen in south- 
ern Italy. 

Fortunately, it is possible to draw a relatively accurate 
picture of the church before the first renovation because it 
was described in 1906 by Father A. M. Alves.!* 

The plan of the church is cruciform having at the cross- 
ing of the nave and the transepts a small dome. On the 
axis of the entrance and the altar (running northeast and 
southwest) is the main entrance staircase which contains 
forty steps of granite leading to the forecourt. The entrance 
was formerly extremely fine, but has been changed beyond 
recognition during the recent renovations. Happily, George 

Chinnery painted it in its original state in 1835 and the 
M be Faculty of Architecture of the University of Hong Kong 
measured it before its recent renovation in 1953. 

The western facade (Fig. 3) is the most elaborate ele- 
vation of the church and has received greater attention be- 
cause of the entrance-axis, but the remainder of the church 
is screened from vision by the courtyard walls of the 
seminary. The present elevation is treated with heavy and 
elaborate mouldings on the facade. At the centre point of 
the composition a wrought iron cross on a scroll moulding 
flanked by two crude, heavy and stubby finials terminates 
the upward movement, while on the central vertical axis 
below the cross is a panel bearing the Jesuit monogram. 
There is a rectangular window on the first floor lighting 
the choir gallery. On the ground floor is the main entrance 
ss doorway flanked by a broken moulded entablature on two 
: eo. rectangular columns having a heavily moulded base. 


Fic. 6. Macao. St. Joseph’s. The high altar in 1906. (Fr. A. M. 
Alves, S. J., Congregacadoes Marianas na China e em Macau, 1906) 
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The facade is divided into three sections, all demarcated 
by similar mouldings and decorated today with false stone- 
work, The central gable runs into and interpenetrates two 
squat, heavy towers having an arched recess on the gable 
level with bells !* visible externally. These towers are ter- 
minated by Chinese tile cupolas with four bold finials and 
heavy mouldings. The windows adjoining the choir gallery 
are in line with two smaller entrances on either side of the 
main door. These have heavy mouldings. The composition 
is simple and harmonious when seen from the interior or 
a distance. 

All the doors and windows are of timber. The former 
are made up of a series of simple ornamental panels ar- 
ranged in rectangular units. Much of the delicacy of the 
interior has been lost during the recent renovations al- 
though the form remains untouched. The dome is sup- 
ported on pendentives and contains thirty-two small square 
windows and has the Jesuit monogram with sixteen orna- 
mental panels at its centre (Fig. 5). The distance from 
roof to floor is approximately 62 feet. The ceiling was 
formerly painted in rich colours: gold, blue and white were 
applied to the heavy stucco mouldings. The climax of the 
composition is the dome and the long, richly decorated 
ceiling of the nave. This visual axis is terminated by the 
high altar (Fig. 6) at the one end and the choir gallery 
(Fig. 7) supported by four Salomic columns at the other. 

There are three altars, the high altar being on the north- 
east. The northwest transept contains the Altar of the 
Virgin Mary (Fig. 8), which was formerly of polished 
and varnished teakwood, but is now replaced by one with 
elaborately constructed marble panels and a marble altar- 
top. The statue of the Virgin was the work of an unknown 
Oporto sculptor. In addition to this there are two statues of 
the Saints Stanislaus Kostka and Louis Gonzaga. In the 
southeast transept is a similar altar dedicated to St. Joseph. 
This has the patron saint of Portugal, St. Antonio, on the 
right holding the infant Jesus, together with St. Margarida 
M. Alcoque on the left. 

The high altar differs in scale from the side altars and it 
occupies the entire height of the apse from roof to floor. 
There are four Salomic columns ornamented with acanthus 
leaves and the instruments of the Passion in relief on their 
bases.1* It remains untouched to the present day although 
the colouring has been changed in the new renovation. The 
altarpiece is supported by eight columns and has a flight 
of shallow marble steps leading to it. A statue of Jesus 
is placed at the centre and on either side are two statues of 
the Jesuit Saints. Ignatius Loyola pointing to the Institutes 
of the Company of Jesus with his eyes raised upwards is 
on the left, while St. Francis Xavier with his cross lifted 
upwards is on the right. At the time when Father A. M. 
Alves described this there was a large fresco above the 
niche containing the Christ and the whole altar was highly 
coloured in oil paint. A passage exists behind this sculp- 


tural screen which affords access to the statue of Christ. 
It is normally concealed by a rich curtain. The base of 
the high altar was ornamented with various symbols and 
ornaments in gold and blue after 1903. A large candela- 
brum was in the centre of the altar transept. There were 
also a pulpit and a lectern entered by small spiral stair- 
cases on the right and the left adjacent to the arch shaft. 
Both were similar in form. The floor at this time was cov- 
ered in timber strips and the windows were plain but had 
coloured glass skylights of indifferent quality. In addition 
to this there was a confessional at the left of the altar. 


Fic. 8. Macao. St. Joseph’s. The altar of the Virgin Mary. (Author) 


The interior was formerly most impressive but much of 
the effect has now been lost. Nevertheless, the church is 
more dynamic than most of the churches in Macao because 
of the sense of space created by the light contrasts from 
the dome and the attendant soaring shafts and full arches. 

The three simple but beautifully constructed timber 
doors of the entrance lead underneath the choir gallery 
into the church nave. This gallery has an elaborate en- 
tablature and camphor wood balusters and contains the 
staircase leading to the belfry.'° There were formerly two 
paintings in oils painted or. bronze above the side altars, 
which were in position as recently as June 1953 but these 
were in such a state of deterioration that they were com- 
pletely destroyed in an attempt to restore them. Two other 
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frescoes have disappeared. A rather poor idea of their 
beauty is conveyed by the old Alves photograph (Fig. 7). 

A fine teak altar existed in the tower to the right in 1905. 
It had an excellent crucifix and four-foot statues of Mary 
Magdalene and St. John which the clergy considered to be 
the finest examples of statuary in the Seminary although no 
one seems to know who the sculptor was. They were placed 
there in 1906. 

In recent years the wooden strip floor has been replaced 
by a parquet floor. Fortunately this has given the interior 
an enhanced sense of richness. 


Conclusion 


On January 3, 1940, there was a change in the adminis- 
tration in the diocese of Macao which resulted in the 
Jesuits leaving the seminary and handing over its organi- 
zation to the Clerics. Unfortunately, although the buildings 
still function, the deterioration of the structural fabric and 
other attendant difficulties which always arise in buildings 
of old age are causing considerable anxiety as to its future. 

In 1953 attempts were made to improve conditions and 
the church was completely renovated and redecorated. It 
proved impossible, however, to retain the character of the 
old buildings externally or to repair the original internal 
decorations. The old theatre and infirmary together with 
the school building were demolished, and a new construc- 
tion has been erected on their former site. 

When the role which the seminary has played in Macao’s 
history is assessed, it is surprising to find that it is the 
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oldest educational institution in continuous use from the 
early days of the 18th century. Although it may lack the 
celebrity and prestige of the more famous Seminary of 
St. Paul, the fact remains that it is the only remaining 
monument of the early Portuguese Jesuit Fathers. Yet, 
St. Joseph’s Seminary is not a startling and dramatic piece 
of architecture and one does not expect to find the move- 
ment and colour so familiar in the other Macao churches. 
The beauty of St. Joseph’s is to be found in its simple 
functionalism and in the welding together of both the 
Eastern and Western architectural traditions. No one ele- 
vation can be taken from the overall design and considered 
a great work of art in itself, nor can any single unit, with 
the possible exception of the church, be considered out- 
standing. Nevertheless, the overall contribution to Macao’s 
architectural tradition is much greater than this, for the 
seminary must be appreciated as a whole, taking into ac- 
count its magnificent site, its position in the urban environ- 
ment and its successful solution to an architectural problem. 

The seminary is justly celebrated for its simplicity 
rather than any elaborate detail it may possess and can be 
singled out as a fine example of the craftsmanship of Macao 
builders. It is noteworthy for the generous arrangement 
of the structural volume and the free and open relationship 
of each block unit to its site; at the same time it made 
generous provision for the difficult climatic conditions of 
Macao and is a worthy forerunner of many similar institu- 
tions built at a later date in the Orient. 
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Christopher Tunnard and Henry Hope Reed, American Skyline 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1955), 269 pp. $5.00. 


Time was when it was difficult to judge a book by its cover. All 
too often nowadays, it is equally difficult to know a book by its 
title. American Skyline is a case in point. 

Webster’s New World Dictionary defines skyline as “the outline 
as of a city, seen against the sky.” Russell Sturgis’ Dictionary of 
Architecture and Building says it is “the upper outline or silhouette 
of a building as seen against the sky.” If we accept these defini- 
tions, then we might justifiably expect that this book would con- 
cern itself with the changing pattern of our skyline as American 
buildings gradually grew from their one- and two-story state to 
their present heights. We might also expect it to include an ex- 
planation of this phenomenon in terms of the social, economic, 
esthetic and technological factors that produced it as well as a 
detailed account of the men and monuments that were involved 
in the process. 

Seen from this point of view American Skyline does not measure 
up to expectations. While the authors do deal with the rise of our 
skyline, this theme is only a thin thread woven through the fabric 
of the volume which really concerns itself with the nature and 
development of American towns and cities from colonial to con- 
temporary times. What we have then are two interrelated subjects 
each sufficiently complex to require book-length treatment. The 
attempt to integrate them in the relatively short space of 269 pages 
results in a “popularization” that some readers may find dis- 
appointing. The fact is that both themes have problems peculiar to 
themselves that call for careful study and ample explanation. This 
is particularly true of the “skyline” question which has never 
been investigated thoroughly and therefore deserves detailed con- 
sideration. 

All too often critical periods are here handled so briefly that 
there is little opportunity for the authors to make a worthwhile 
contribution. For example, in Part IV (The Age of Steam and 
Iron), the important period between 1850-1880 dealing with the 
beginnings of cast iron architecture is discussed in the short space 
of three pages. Haviland’s bank at Pottsville is given two lines. 
Bogardus is dismissed with six. Nothing is said about Haviland’s 
European work about which Agnes Gilchrist has enlightened us. 
Bogardus is represented by the Lang Buildings on the northeast 
corner of Washington and Murray Streets, while his work on the 
Harper Brothers Building or the shot towers, which Turpin Ban- 
nister tells us were much more significant because of their influence 
upon subsequent frame construction 3nd building heights, is not 
mentioned. 

A more serious omission is the failure to discuss William John- 
ston’s ten-story Jayne Building which was the tallest commercial 
building in the country, if not in the world, for its time (1849- 
1850). The view of the Jayne Building published by Julio Rae 
in the Philadelphia Pictorial Directory & Panoramic Advertiser, 
1851, shows how dramatically this structure cut through the older 
three-story skyline to produce one of the earliest vertical accents. 
A discussion of Johnston’s masterpiece could have led to the whole 
problem of vertical versus horizontal design which was developing 
during this period, a problem which is directly related to that 
of the skyline and the townscape. Charles Peterson’s suggestion 
that the works of Sullivan were strongly influenced by the Jayne 
Building is worthy of serious study and might have been discussed 
in this chapter with profit. 

The reference to Rae’s Chestnut Street views brings to mind 
the thought that this type of material might have been used 
effectively to help the reader visualize the changes that were 
taking place in our skyline. A comparison, for instance, of Burgis’ 


view of New York (about 1717) with Beal’s panoramic photograph 
of 1870; or the pair of views published by John Kouwenhoven, 
Columbia Historical Portrait of New York, showing the transforma- 
tion of the skyline between 1894 and 1897; or Moses King’s view 
of 1908 compared with a contemporary picture probably would 
have served better than words to tell what was happening. 

Considering the drastic changes that were taking place between 
1890 and 1910, the treatment given this period in Part V is skimpy 
and unsatisfactory. In less than two pages we are told about the 
appearance of the first skyscrapers in New York about 1873 and 
subsequent occurrences in Chicago and New York in the eighties 
and nineties. The well-known work of such men as Hunt, Burn- 
ham and Root, Jenney, Buffington, Holabird and Roche, Adler and 
Sullivan, Post, LeBrun and McKim, Mead and White is swiftly 
summarized. The lesser-known buildings of architects like Bruce 
Price, Henry Hardenbergh, Kimball and Thompson are by-passed 
despite the fact that these men and their monuments played an 
important part in the making of the American skyline and town- 
scape. 

It is in these two Parts (IV and V) that one particularly misses 
references to source or secondary materials. In books dealing with 
well established matters it may be permissible to leave out foot- 
notes and credits within the text in order to make the whole more 
readable. But in this instance where many of the data and con- 
clusions are new, debatable, and have never been assembled before, 
it is not enough to acknowledge one’s indebtedness in the preface. 
While the authors do include a brief bibliography for Further 
Reading at the back of the book, they fail to include periodical 
literature that treats in a detailed way with some of the knotty 
problems serious students of the field might want to look into. 

While the reviewer is reluctant to belabor the point being made 
in connection with the skyline theme, two more items deserve 
discussion. Obviously one cannot expect a critical or qualitative 
analysis to be made of the buildings mentioned in various parts of 
the text in view of the small space allotted to the subject. However, 
in some instances a fuller treatment seems in order. This might 
have been done in the case of the Woolworth Tower which is 
described as the “first effective tower-form skyscraper.” Though 
it is agreed that the Woolworth Building is a highly successful 
scheme, it is debatable whether it was the first effective form. 

Perhaps the authors could have strengthened their position by 
telling us something more about the development of the tower 
concept and its relationship to the whole problem of skyscraper 
design. It would have made interesting reading to follow the 
evolution of the tower from its early phase in such works as the 
Jayne and Tribune Buildings through Buffington’s project of 1888, 
Sullivan’s Fraternity Temple scheme of 1891, Bruce Price’s Amer- 
ican Surety Tower of 1894, George Post’s 500-foot office building 
project of about 1898, Ernest Flagg’s 612-foot Singer Tower of 
1907, Napoleon LeBrun’s 700-foot Metropolitan Tower of 1909 
and then on to the Woolworth concept. Seen against this tapestry 
of towers the esthetic merit of the Woolworth design could have 
been measured more meaningfully. 

The second item involves Rockefeller Center. It is hard to under- 
stand how this important building complex could have been dis- 
missed with but one line. If the Empire State Building marks the 
highest level in the American skyline, then Rockefeller Center 
indicates its turning point and the beginning of the decline; a 
downward trend that continues to this day. It is interesting to 
realize that given the three-block site, it would have been possible 
to erect a tower taller than any other in the world, in spite of 
the zoning restrictions, if the client had wanted to erect a monu- 
ment at the expense of sound economic practices which was the 
case of the earlier tower builders. Apparently, the factors that 
had produced the other towers were no longer predominant and 
other motivations were replacing them. Since we are dealing here 
with a crucial period, it would seem that an expansive study of 
the problem is required. 

If there is a justification for the failure to come to grips with 
some of the matters brought up here, it is, as we have said before, 
that the authors are only incidentally concerned with the ques- 
tion of the skyline and primarily interested in the subject of 
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urban development. This is revealed in their opening paragraph: 

“This is a book about the American townscape—the man-made 
America of industries, home:, skyscrapers, hotels, highways and 
parking lots. It describes how this scene was shaped, how it be- 
came part of the American heritage, how it affects the lives we 
lead, and how we may in turn shape it towards the future.” 

Seen from this point of view American Skyline is a creditable 
performance and well worth reading. Messrs. Tunnard and Reed 
write facilely with a verve that carries one along easily from cover 
to cover. They trace the growth of our townscape from the com- 
munities of earliest colonial times to the present day in a com- 
prehensive fashion enumerating the various kinds of city planning 
practiced in different parts of the country. They describe the 
character of these urban forms and account for their presence in 
terms of the economic, social and political pressures of the time. 

Thus we read about the first communities, the courthouse square, 
the village green, the merchants’ city, the state capitol, the college 
town, the mill town, the prairie town, the mountain town, the rail- 
road towns and the industrial towns as well as the business city 
and the dormitory suburb. We learn about the efforts made to 
create the “city beautiful,” the “city efficient” and also the diffi- 
culties that confront contemporary attempts to plan in a truly 
rational and democratic way. And finally we are told what ought 
to be done, if we are to solve our present-day dilemma. 

This, then, is a book that can be read with profit by professionals 
and laymen who are interested in the related fields of architecture 
and city planning. Perhaps its greatest merit is that it presents a 
fine panoramic view of our urban pattern in such an engaging 
fashion that the average American citizen will find it enjoyable 
reading and may be stimulated to enlist his aid in the cause of a 
more beautiful America. 

WINSTON WEISMAN 
Pennsylvania State University 


Allan Temko, Notre-Dame of Paris (New York: Viking Press, 
1955), 341 pp., 32 plates, $6.75. 


This is an absorbing book. I have seldom read one more so. It is 
a work obviously planned for the person who knows little about 
architecture or history, and in many ways it is a splendid perform- 
ance. 

The whole history of France from its beginnings through the time 
of the completion of Notre Dame of Paris is given in a fascinating 
fashion. One is swept along through historical events as on a swift 
flowing river, and entranced with wonderfully vivid descriptions of 
life in the middle ages. Some of the details are certainly from 
imagination, but Mr. Temko makes history really come to life. 

The author’s strange vocabulary must, however, be something 
of a stumbling block to the uninitiated layman. Why use ‘evangel’ 
when ‘gospels’ serves much better in English? Why use ‘ogive’ 
when ‘ribbed groin vault’ conveys the idea with no effort to an 
English speaking reader? ‘Pile’ cannot be used in English to mean 
‘pier’ or ‘buttress.’ It isn’t English but transliterated French which 
one finds here, even to such statements as: “taken to the birth of the 
towers the wall is virtually a perfect square.” Whenever the writer 
can use an odd form, especially a near French one, he uses it. 
English does not permit the singular form of ‘Middle Ages’ and 
‘Dark Ages,’ but one is startled throughout the book with ‘Middle 
Age’ and ‘Dark Age.’ 

This is the biography of a cathedral, as the author carefully 
states; but, with the story of the construction of Notre Dame of 
Paris, Mr. Temko attempts to give a complete history of the develop- 
ment of church architecture in France. For the architectural 
historian this is the least satisfactory part of the book. The ghost of 
Viollet-le-Duc haunts every phrase. 

Even the discussion of windows in Notre Dame is limited by the 
mechanistic ideas of the nineteenth century. Gothic builders wanted 
larger windows, not for more light, but to gain larger areas for glass 
painting. Actually Carolingian buildings with slit windows (some 
still exist) are well lit. The Gothic problem was an aesthetic one. 


Architects were more and more interested in designing in terms of 
pure line and color. Using lines (the vaulting ribs and the equally 
unnecessary vaulting shafts), combined with tremendous expanses 
of jewel-like color in the walls of glass, Gothic designers clearly 
planned their buildings to deny visually the classical facts of 
existence, to make diaphanous spider webs enframing gleaming 
color. 

The author is obviously enchanted by the beauty of Gothic archi- 
tecture. He speaks over and over again of its lightness and apparent 
weightlessness, and yet he seems disturbed by his enchantment. He 
seems impelled to quote Le Corbusier to the effect that “a cathedral 
is a difficult problem ingeniously solved; made artificially difficult 
by the ambition of its premise, and therefore not truly beautiful, not 
truly successful.” And he cannot stop there but goes on to remark 
“Reasonable men do not wish a church so tall and complex; they 
prefer the sun-invaded temple of Doric Greece.” He shows a pu- 
ritan’s dismay at being profoundly moved by intangible beauty. 

Mr. Temko is an extremely sensitive observer of a beautiful 
building, even to noting that the north side of Notre Dame’s 
facade differs in width from the south side. This difference, which 
occurs everywhere in mediaeval Europe, is seldom noted by archae- 
ologists, but it certainly accounts for a large part of the beauty of 
the architecture of the time. Mediaeval designers seem to have 
realiz::{ that fagades are like human faces and should, therefore, 
not be » ‘utely symmetrical. 

Alt. J. he may not exactly suit a professional architectural 
historian in every detail, Mr. Temko has achieved something very 
remarkable. He has made a building come alive. OUR LADY OF 
PARIS becomes a living being in a living age. 

ELIZABETH R. SUNDERLAND 
Duke University 
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THE AIA CITATION 


The American Institute of Architects at its 1956 meeting 
held in Los Angeles in May honored the Society with the 
following citation: 


Anno Domint MCMLVI 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
confers upon the 
SociETy oF ARCHITECTURAL HISTORIANS 
this 
CITATION OF HONOR 


In these days when architectural practice, 
in reaction from habits of eclecticism, 
is less inclined to look at the past, 
your Society has performed an indispensable service. 
In scholarly research and reporting, 
in widespread dissemination of these findings 
to a growing and sympathetic membership, 
you have reminded all of us that 
civilization’s heritage of architecture and the allied arts 
is our priceless possession, 
and that now as always 
“The Past is Prologue” 


Edward L. Wilson 
Secretary 


George Bain Cummings 
President 
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